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rm the result of the v« 


EWS OF THI 


> - 


press we lea ting at the 


S] Trade Union Congress summoned to decide 

vy’ the Government should be forced to accept nationalization. 

Tne delegates were asked to say whether the Gevernment 
should be forced by Direct Action—that is, a general strike— 
or by Political Action—that is, legitimate persuasion of the 
electorate by Constitutional means. The result was a smashing 
vi or the constitutionalists. The figures were on a card 





vote 3,870,000 against 1,050,000. Once again common-sense, 
the al universal existence of which among the manual 
k we have never questioned, has triumphed. There 
abeut the significance of this great success for 

! ition and for true democracy as against the heady es 


Direct Act 
for 


tion 


trines of the half-baked followers of Marx. 
a a “te 


in the phrase of the moment, 


Thomas, who presided, spoke with no uncertain 


vo ind was as convincing as he always is when he puts 

hesitation aside. Mr. Clynes was also extremely good with 

his penetrating phrase: ‘* You declare a general strike and Mr. 

Lloyd George declares a General Election.” To allow Mr. 

Lloyd George to go to the country with the ery ‘“* No Bolshevism 

for Brite would be simply to make him a present of the 

( | Election. But though we are delighted with the 

Its of the Congress, and congratulate the majority of the 

ers upon the clearness and the remarkable promptness with 

V they killed Direct Action, we cannot help reflecting 

fact that Labour has escaped a great disaster by a 

ing means. Lebour should never have been Jed to 

this ridiculous position. We have explained all this in our 

ng article and shall not say more on the subject 

2 Direct Actionists are fairly and squarely beaten 

the ti come for all those who do not want fresh challenges 

9 vell-proved methods of governing ourselves in content- 

iv 1 prosperity to band themselves together and take 

i ensure that the extremists shall never have another 

f I y of trying to hold up the whole nation. In this 
‘ n we wish to refer toa letter from Sir Edward Woodward 


week. He announced that 





s of Vriday 





the organization of a British Legion which he had under: 
taken on the lines of the American Legion was not yet 
far enough advanced for the details to be published. He 
desired to say, however, that as the incubation of the 
Legion had been mentioned in connexion with the pro- 


posed Liberty League, in a few days he would submit his whole 
scheme to public opinion. We have already expressed our hope 
that the British Legion and the Liberty League, in whose interest 
Sir H. Rider Haggard, Mr. Rudyard Kipiing, and Lord Sydenham 
wrote to the J'imes recently, may be amalgamated. The letter 
signed. by Sir H. Rider Haggard and his friends has been the 
subject of a good deal of criticism as leing too and 
alarmist. Surely the appearance of such criticism in many 
quarters is a proof that any Society or League which is formed 
for the purpose of preventing anarchy and chaos and 
order and constitutionalism must studiously avoid every appear- 


hectic 


saving 


ance of particularism. 


Such a League must not air sectional grievances, it must not 
tilt against carefully erected bogies which some people will 
never admit to be bogies at all. It must content itself with 









asserting the broadest principle of defending the interests of 
the meny against the machinations of the few. When the 
founders of the Liberty League stated that the function of the 
League would be to resist ‘* Bolshevism,” we interpreted 
* Bolshevism ” in the very widest sense as an attempt to give 
the minority power over the majority. We have no doubt 


mn. 


But perhaps 
labels for the 


whatever that we were right in that interpretati 
it would be better to refrain from the use of any 


sake of enrolling as many people as possible. 
Conceivably there are 2 few I ble politi i] philosoph rs 


spec ta 





in, say, the middle class who are willing to consider the possi- 
bility of Sovietism as a workable alternative to democracy, 
and yet these philesophers do not want anarchy, and would 


probably be willing to join any League that could be proved 
necessary for the prevention of revolution. Let 
bedy in who is a good citizen. The good citizen is who says 
that he will obey the will of the majority legally and constitu- 
tionally expre sed and be loyal to it, even when he does not 
personally like it. to alter a law he 
dislikes, but till it is altered he will obey it. The 
will not tolerate is that Labour leaders or great financiers er 
capitalists should try to impose the will of a minority upon the 
majority. Indeed, the function of a British Legion or Liberty 
League might be defined in a single sentence: “Stand 
maintain the will of the people.” 

A memorable in the history of the Irish « 
versy was reached on Wednesday when the Ulster Unionist 
Council decided to give a qualified support to Hon 


us have every- 


1 
ho 


He will work, of course, 


one thing ho 


by and 


a 
ontro- 


stage 


the 


Rule Bill. The discussion turned mainly upon the question 
whether ‘ Northern Ireland,” with its own Hovse of Commons, 
should comprise the six counties which are predominantly 


and Protestant, should comprise the whole of the 
Lord Farnham, representing Cavan, and 
Monaghan, proposed that 


$$ 10 provi 


Unionist 
nine Ulster counties 
Mr. Michael Knight, representing 
Bill should be accepted by Ulsier Unionists ual 


led 


for the whole of Ulster coming under the North Levislatut 
They were able to argue, of course, that their: ion was only in 
accordance with the Ulster Covenant, but their motion was 
rejected, 

The Council reaffirmed their belief that the best thing for 
Ireland and the whole Empire was the maintena of th 
Union, but they added that in view of the fact that a substitute 
admittedly had to be found for the Home Rule Act of 1914, 

| they could not advise the Parliame ’ 3 of 
Ulster to oppose the new Bill, though ot to accept 
any responsibility for it. ‘The right be for Ulster 





Unionists to try to improve the Bill i 
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reading should be carried. Although we have written fully on 
the subject elsewhere, we must offer our congratulations here 
to Sir Edward Carson on the wise and temperate course which 
he has followed throughout. He did not attempt to force 
opinion in Ulster. So far, however, as he guided opinion—and 
if he had not guided it he would not of course be the trusted 
leader he is—he allowed it to be clearly seen that he for his 
part wanted to stand on the unshakable basis of logic. 


What is that basis of logic ? Since the popular demand for 
self-determination has carried away the majority not only in 
Ireland but throughout Great Britain the safeguarding 
of Ulster Unionists and Protestants must be squared with the 
will of the nation. When the majerity in the South and West 
of Ireland demanded the right to dispose of their own destiny, 
the wisest minds in Ulster began to see that they could preserve 
their own corresponding right only on precisely the same grounds 
as those on which the South and West were making their claim. 
If the whole Province of Ulster were included in the area which 
is to be independent of the Dublin Parliament, there would 
obviously be a very considerable dilution of the right to self- 
determination. Logic would begin to depart. The foundation 
of Northern rights would show cracks and fissures. 


The six-county area, which contains for all practical purposes 
a homogeneous community of Unionists and Protestants, is 
a self-contained stronghold with such logical boundaries that it 
cannot be assailed by the preachers of self-determination. 
The Spectator has argued ever since the introduction of the Home 
Rule Bill in 1912 that this view of the situation must be taken 
if the majority of Ulster Unionists were to be kept safe. The 
\dea did not take root very easily at first, but having passed 
through wintry weather it has at length grown and blossomed. 
“Our action,” said Sir Edward Carson, “‘is not due to funk, 
but is the sheer logic of reason.” Further, we agree absolutely 
with Sir Edward Carson’s opinion that a strong six counties 
will be able to do far more for the rest of Ireland than would 
“a weak, tottering fabric of the whole nine counties.” 


Finally, we should like to point out that Sir Edward Carson’s 
reception of a deputation of Southern Unionists proved both 
the depth and the genuineness of his sympathy with those 
scattered Unionists whose outlook is terribly dark now that 
the majority of the British electorate seem determined to take 
the rash course of pulling down the Union. The Government 
definitely promised that minorities should be protected. Having 
read the new Home Rule Bill carefully, we can discover no 
protection for Unionists in the South and West. We suppose 
that the Government would say that Proportional Representa- 
tion by securing the representation of minorities does give 
protection. We cannot agree that this isenough. We earnestly 
hope that the House of Commons will, as the barest humanity 
requires, give its attention to the unhappy Unionists who find 
themselves isolated among enemies. We feel assured at all 
events of Sir Edward Carson’s own deep concern in this matter. 


Mr. Lloyd George, in reply to a question in the House on 
Monday, stated that the Armenians slaughtered by the Turks 
in and near Marash numbered 15,000, but not 18,000. The 
French garrison which was driven from the town, leaving the 
Armenians to their fate, lost over 600 men in the fighting. 
Mustapha Komal, who attacked the French and killed the 
Armenians, is the head of the party which controls the Turkish 
Parliament and the Turkish Government. A powerful British 
fleet is anchored off Constantinople, and the Allied garrison is 
being hastily reinforced. But so long as Mr. Montagu and his 
Moslem friends dictate the policy of the Allies, the Turks need 
have no fear of punishment for their crimes. Nevertheless, most 
people will agree with Mr. Asquith, who said on Tuesday that 
this ought to be the last chapter of Ottoman misrule. A number 
of prominent Americans, including Cardinal Gibbons, Mr. 
Gerard, and Mr. Straus, have sent an appeal to the British and 
French peoples, asking for the expulsion of the Turk from Europe 
despite “ the so-called exigencies of statecraft and high finance.” 
The Prosident, however, remains silent. 





The Supreme Council of the Allies published on Wednesday 
an instructive memorandum on the economic crisis, emphasizing 
the need for national and individual thrift as the only means of 
regaining normal conditions. The Allies will coatiaue to super- 
viso the distribution of food and raw materials for the time 
being. France is to raise loans for the purpose of restoring her 





tt LS 

devastated territory, in anticipation of the payments to be mad 
by Germany. More time is to be given to Germany to pro _ 
a fixed sum by way of indemnity; the Reparation Command = 
may allow her to raise a foreign loan in payment for raw materi ae 
and foodstufis. ‘The Allics declared that “peace and norma 
economic relations should be re-established as soon as possible 
throughout Eastern Europe.” Unfortunately this ideal cannot 
be realized so long as the Bolsheviks continue to make war 
against their neighbours, especially Poland. 





The conflict between President Wilson and the majority of tho 
Senate over the Covenant seems, as we write, to be approaching a 
crisis. The Senate is again voting for reservations on much the 
same lines as before. On the other hand, the President in a 
letter to the Democratic leader, Senator Hitchcock, describes 
the reservations as “in effect a rather sweeping nullification of 
the Treaty.” He declares that Article 10—by which the members 
of the League “undertake to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the League ”—is the fundamental] 
clause, since it means that the Allies renounce all ambitions, 
He says that “ a militaristic party under most influential leader. 
ship,” though defeated last year, is now in control in France, and 
that the Italian claims in the Adriatic are based on military 
arguments, and he asks for the ratification of the Treaty so that 
America may curb this militarism. We cannot foresce the 
result. But if the Treaty falls between the President and the 
Senate, it will become the main issue in the Presidential election 
next summer and autumn, and the League of Nations will be 
deprived of American support for the first and most critical year 
of its existence. From our point of view, this would be a most 
lamentable misfortune. 


President Wilson addressed a fresh Note to Great Britain and 
France last Saturday in regard to the Adriatic question. He 
said that he must adhere to the scheme of December 9th last, 
progosed by Great Britain, France, and America, but that he 
would abandon the suggested buffer-State, enclosing Fiume, 
between Italy and the Southern Slavs if those nations could agree 
upon a common frontier, Fiume itself remaining a free city under 
the League of Nations. The President, we are glad to notice, 
reiterated his refusal to partition Albania, for the purpose of 
“compensating ” the Southern Slavs. The Albanians are a fine 
people whose independence should be sedulously guarded. Tho 
President expressed his regret that the Allies had not informed 
him of the provisions of the Treaty of London with Italy. He 
declined to be bound by that Treaty, except in so far as it seemed 
to be just and reasonable. Finally, he said that it was through 
no fault of his that the Adriatic controversy was still unsettled, 
Great Britain and France bad departed from the December 
scheme, and had put forward a new plan which was unacceptable 
to the Southera Slavs and to America. The President’s very 
plain speaking should help to end this tiresome dispute. 





The ridiculous suggestion, attributed, rightly or wrongly, to 
an American politician, that we should repay our American debt 
in kind by ceding the West Indies was repudiated by the Primo 
Minister on Monday. The Government, he said, hal not the 
slightest intention of bartering or selling any part of the West 
Indies, whose inhabitants were intensely proud of their meimber- 
ship of the British Empire. It was, of course, the only possible 
answer. What surprises us is that such a proposal should ever 
havo beon made, even in jost, in the country which is credited 
with a profound belief in the principle of “ self-determination.” 
The people of the British West Indies, who number two millions, 
have not expressed tho faintest desire to change their allegiance, 
nor have they beon consulted in the matter. As Colo.0l 
Ampry says, the British Empire is not for sale. 








Holland last week declined the Allies’ request that sho should 
reconsider her refusal to surrender the ex-Kaiser for trial. In 
view of the persistently pro-German attitude of the Dutch Court 
and Government throughout the war, no other answer was to be 
expected from Holland. Sho is on the point of asking for 
admission to the League of Nations, but sho has no real sympathy 
with its objects in so far as they conflict with German and 
Hohenzollern interests. The Dutch Note implicitly rejected 
the Allies’ suggestion that tho ex-Kaiser should be intereod in the 
Dutch East Indies or in somo other place remote from the German 
frontier. The Noto hinted vaguely that Holland could “ subject 
the freedom of the ex-Kaiser to necessary limitations” all the 
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better “ on the spot.” But it contained not a word to show that 


Holland would prevent the ex-Kaiser from returning to Germany 
to-morrow and leading the counter-revolution which the Junkers 
openly desire. The ex-Kaiser’s presence in Holland remains a 


danger to the peace of Europe, and the responsibility rests 


with the Dutch. : ; 

elated telegrams from Tokio announce that the Japanese Diet 
was suddenly dissolved on February 26th, in the midst of a 
heated debate on the Opposition’s demand for the extension of 
the franchise. ‘Che Government on the following day issued a 
nent describing the suffrage agitation as “‘a menace to the 
present social structure.’ Serious strikes began about the 
game time in the ironworks at Osaka. It is understood that 
the Government are certain to obtain a large majority when the 
General Election takes place, but it is clear that even Japan, 
which has on the whole profited by the war, has not escaped 
the economic and social unrest with which the war has infected 


statei 


the whole world. ees 


The House of Commons showed commendable spirit on 
Monday by refusing to consider a “guillotine” Closure moved by 
Mr. Bonar Law for the purpose of concluding all the financial 
business by March 25th. Major Hills proposed as an alternative 
that a small Committee of private Members should decide how 
the business was to be done “with general assent and the 
maximum of free discussion.” ‘The revolt against the old 
mechanical method perfected by Mr. Asquith was so complete 
that Mr. Bonar Law wisely abandoned his “guillotine.” Mr. 
Wood put the case for the alternative very well when he said 
that “the House itself would be lost if it did not take itself 
seriously,” especially in the debates on Supply. And Major 
Hills declared, with much truth, that the Closure was largely to 
blame for the decline of public interest in Parliament’s doings. 
The House was becoming, like the old Pariiament of Paris, a 
place where Government decrees were registered. 


The Prime Minister announced on Monday that the bread 
subsidy was costing the Exchequer ninety millions a year, and 
must be reduced by half. The wholesale price of flour would be 
raised next week by 19s. 3d. a sack, and the millers would be 
instructed to produce a slightly coarser flour. To prevent the 
bakers from making additional profit on their existing stocks, the 
retail price of flour and bread would remain unaltered _ till 
April 12th. Mr. Lloyd George declined to predict the new 
price of bread. It is thought that the prico may rise from 94d. 
to 1ld., or even a shilling—the price ruling in 1917 when the 
late Lord Rhondda introduced the bread subsidy. Until tho 
American exchange becomes normal, our bread must cost us 
more. The price should fall as our debts in America are paid, 
and as our manufactured exports to America increase. 

When the bread subsidy was discussed in the House on 
Tuesday, Mr. Swan, a Labour Member, declared that the Govern- 
ment’s policy was “guarantecing high prices to the British 
farmers at the expense of the people.” That the exact 
reverse of the truth, as Mr. Pretyman was quick to show him. 
The Government’s policy is to guarantee low prices at the 
expense of the farmers, who have their wheat taken from them 
at 40s. or 50s, a quarter less than tho price of imported wheat, 
Other Members advocated justice for the farmer, and in the end 
Sir A. Griffith Boscawen, for the Ministry of Agriculture, promised 
to ask the Cabinet to reconsider the low price fixed for this year’s 
British wheat crop. We discuss the question elsewhero. 


is 


Lord Buckmaster, in tho House of Lords on Wednesday, 
moved the second reading of his Matrimonial Causes Bill, em- 
bodying the recommendations of the majority of the Royal 
on Divoree. Lord Braye and Lord Phillimore 
strongly opposed the Bill. The Archbishop of York said that 
he agreed with many of the proposals, and that there was urgent 
need of reform in matters connected with the costs, procedure, 
and practice of the Divorce Court. But he objected to any 
weakening of the basic principle of English law, that marriage 
was a life-long contract, only dissclublo on the ground of adultery. 
As the number of divorces granted had risen from 1,720 in the 
year 1917 to 5,789 last year, the Archbishop thought that this 
was not the time to unsettle the general sense of tho responsi- 
bilities of marriage. The debate, though interesting, merely 
touched the surface of a profoundly important and very difficult 
question. We must reserve comment until the Lord Chancellor 


Commission 


has explained the Government’s attitude towards tho Bill, as 
le proposes to do a fortnight hence. 
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Lord Sudeley initiated an instructive little debate in the House 
of Lords last week on the desirability of making greater use of 
the museums and art galleries. Lord Crawford, speaking for 
the Government, showed sympathy and knowledge, and tho 
discussion ought to stimulate the museum officials and tho 
Education Authorities to work in closer co-operation. The official 
guides at the British Museum and the National Gallery attract 
large and eager audiences. Schoolchildren are delighted to 
visit the museums with their teachers, wherever such Visits 
can be arranged. Lord Sudeley, who found warm supporters 
in the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Bryce, desires to 
develop these modest efforts so that the public, old and young, 
may take an active and intelligent interest in our national and 
local collections. The museums and galleries are intended for 
the many, not for the few, and the expert assistance which tho 
many need must be provided, 


The by-election in the Horncastle Division of Lincolnshire 
resulted in another success for the Coalition and another severe 
defeat for Labour. Captain Hotchkin, a Coalition Unionist, 
headed the poll with 8,140 votes. Alderman Pattinson, an 
Independent Liberal, came second with 6,727 votes. Mr. 
Holmes, the Labour candidate, was last with only 3,443 votes. 
In a typical agricultural constituency the Labour Party thus 
secured less than a fifth of the votes polled, although Mr. Holmes’s 
speakers are understood to have promised the farm labourer the 
millennium—and something more. The truth is, we imagine, 
that the extreme Syndicalists who have intrigued their way into 
the councils of the party do their cause more harm than good 
when they preach their mischievous doctrines to the stolid 
British electorate. Their violence is its own cure, and the 
natural reaction benefits tho older parties which stand fer law 
and order and for true democracy. 


Mr. Charles Diamond, proprietor of the Catholic Herald, was 
sentenced at the Old Bailey on Tuesday to six months’ im- 
prisonment for writing and publishing an article entitled 
“ Killing No Murder,” in reference to the attempt to assassinate 
Lord French. He said in the course of the article :— 

“There are Irishmen who consider that a state of war exists 
between themselves and their oppressors. They too kill. Is 
that killing murder? It depends. Think it over. French has 
escaped this time. Will he always escape ?”’ 

The jury found that the article solicited others to commit murder, 
and Mr. Justice Coleridge tdld the prisoner that he was dishonest 
in asserting that he did not mean what his words clearly implied. 


Considering all the circumstances, wo are bound to say that 
Mr. Diamond was punished lightly for the gravest offence that a 
journalist could commit. He had not even the excuse that might 
have been made for an excited Sinn Feiner in a Dublin newspaper 
office. He sat down in his quiet retreat at Bath to write this 
deliberate and insidious plea for the campaign of murder which 
has disgraced his fellow-Romanists in Ireland. He knew 
perfectly well that his article would be interpreted to mean that 
Roman Catholics in England approved of the assassins’ plots. 
We know, of course, that English Romanists cherish no 
such horrible ideas, but Mr. Diamond intended to convey that 
impression to his Irish readers. He added fuel to the flame in 
Ireland, and ho also dealt a foul blow at the honour of his own 
calling. The freedom of the British Press would bo gravely 
endangered if the law as it stands were not able to eall such 
offenders as Mr, Diamond to account. 


We are glad to know that a British School of Archacology, 
under Professor Garstang, is to be established in Jerusalem, 
and that the Prince of Wales has become its patron. British 
scholars, working through the Pelcstine Exploration Fund, 
have done admirable work for many years past in the Holy 
Land, and now that the Turk has been expelled they will be 
able to continue their researches under happier conditions. 
The new ‘school will form a base for explorations not only in 
Palestine but also in Syria, Moab, and Sinai, and it is proposed 
to found a branch of the School at Baghdad. There is a vast 
field for archaeological inquiry in these regions, now at last 
Tho British School at Jerusalem 
deserves every encouragement. We hope that men and women 
of all classes and creeds will hasten to themselves as 
subscribers at its office at 2 Hinde Street, Manchester Square. 


freed from barbaric rule. 
enrol 





Bank rate, 6 per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. Nov. 6, 1919, 





5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 88}; Taursday 
week, 88; a year ago, 95, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LABOUR AND THE BOG. 


NVERY one who has watched industrial movements 
with a strategical eye must have noticed that 
Labour was marching towards a position from which not 
its own efforts but only supreme good luck could possibly 
rescue it. We are reminded of the account in Herodotus 
of the famous Serbonian bog. The bog, really a great 
lake, was at the mouth of the Nile near the present Damietta. 
Gales of wind used to blow the drifting sand frem the sur- 
rounding slopes and wastes on to the lake, and the surface 
of the lake thus acquired the appearance of solidity. 
According to Herodotus, armies thousands strong, mis- 
taking this bog for firm land, recklessly marched into it 
and were engulfed. One might pause to ask why the 
vanguards of these incautious armies did not warn those 
coming behind before it was too late. But it was not within 
the romantic sweep of the art of Herodotus to go into little 
matters like that. Enough for us perhaps—and it was 
at all events enough for Herodotus—to know that human 
beings do sometimes allow themselves to be swallowed up 
in bogs, even though the simplest precautions would have 
saved them. The worst fate of all, no doubt, is to be 
swallowed up in a bog which you yourself have prepared. 
We do not say, of course, that Labour will be swallowed 
up in the bog which some of its leaders have been steadily 
preparing for many months, but it is clear that Labour has 
been brought to the edge of the bog and is now gazing upon 
it. The feelings of individuals in the great Labour army 
are no doubt mixed. Some say that there is no bog but 
only solid land, and that courage will take eny man safely 
ecross. Others say, if not to their comrades at least to 
themselves, that the bog is really a hog and must be treated 
with the only safe methods for dealing with bogs. Others, 
again, permit themselves to comment rather forcibly and 
disloyally about the leadership which has brought them to 
this unhealthy place. 

As we write on Thursday a very important meeting is 
heing held by the Special Trade Union Congress on National- 
ization, We necessarily write in ignorance of what is 
happening at that meeting, but we may deal safely enough 
with the general principles involved. The Labour leaders 
who are demanding what is vaguely called nationalization, 
without so fer precisely defining the word, have committed 
the error again and again of pledging themselves to action 
“to force nationalization upon the Government,” while 
continually postponing the redemption of the pledge— 
postponing it because, as a matter of fact, they did not 
know what else to do. The later phases of this process of 
mortgaging the future of Labour are within the recollection 
of all. During the last few weeks there has been a great 
campaign throughout the country to try to persuade 
people that nationalization of the coal-mines was the best 
policy for everybody, So far as this campaign itself went, 
we must speak of it with respect. It was a perfectly legiti- 
mate attempt to convince people by argument. The miners 
themselves, however, perhaps spoke of it with too much 
et. for they attributed to it a particular kind of 
gallantry and generosity ; representing it as a sort of last 
effort to meet an obstinate country on fair terms and to 
help people to safety in spite of themselves—-whereas it was 
really the ordinary British method of political progress, to 
dlepart from which should bring the blush of shame to any 
good citizen. While the campaign may have made some 
converts, it certainly has not set any rivers on fire. The 
final effort in fair means has evidently failed. Unfor- 
tunately the pledge that if this campaign failed the Special 
Trade Union Congress should consider “ how” to force 
the Government still holds good. As we write the Congress 
is discussing “ how ” to force the Government. 

Whatever way we look at the matter, it appears that the 
Congress is on the edge of the bog, and this is admitted by 
one of the hest known intellectual advisers of Labour, 
Mr. G, D. 11. Cole, though where we speak of a bog he speaks 
of an impasse. In an article published in the Westminster 
Gazelle of Felruary 27th, Mr. Cole says that to proceed by 
Direct Action means “ either defeat or revolution, neither 
of which the Congress leaders at all desire,” while political 
action (or legitimate persuasion) “offs a probable 





| 
prospect that a General Election itself will result in 
further deadlock.” If the Government, Mr, Cole met “. 
to argue, do not want a dissolution, it is difficult to er 
what weapon, other than Direct Action, Labour has Pie 
enforcing one. But suppose that a General Election Were 
actually enforced by Direct Action. That would auen 
“entering the election under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances.” Mr. Lloyd George would shout “ sol. 
shevism!” at the top of his voice, and the election would 
probably result in a landslide to the detriment of Labour 
On the other hand, if the Congress decides for political 
action, it is deciding about something with which it has no 
real concern, Political action is the business not of the 
Congress but of the Labour Party. We agree, To 
declare a grand advance of * political action ” with drums 
beating end banners waving is to declare for something 
which Labour is free to do any day of the year, and which 
it actually has been doing for months, though unsuceess. 
fully. Ji the Congress met to decide only this, it met to 
be ridiculous. Mr. Cole then flies back to the possibility 
of Direct Action, and points out that even if Direct Action 
were approved, it seems that the Congress could not issua 
2 strike order. Probably all the affiliated Unions would 
claim the right to settle the question of a strike or no strike 
for themselves. Mr. Cole says that if the miners want a 
strike—for they are more concerned than anybody else 
with nationalization at the moment—the Congress could 
no doubt promise them full support. But he admits that 
a strike of miners alone would be open to the same objection 
as a general strike—namely, that it would mean “ cither 
defeat or revolution.” Of course a miners’ strike—and 
such a thing is possible, since the miners decided at their 
own meeting by a majority in the proportion of three to two 
in favour of Direct Action—might lead gradually toa general 
strike, but we very much doubt that. The railwaymen 
are enjoying a settlement which they are probably not 
anxious to disturb, and the road transport workers have 
just agreed to submit their wages dispute to arbitration, 
Having discussed all possible methods by which the 
Congress can redeem the pledge to force the hands of the 
Government, Mr, Cole sums up by saying: “ All of them 
seem to me to be open to the gravest objection ; and yet 
I do not see any other course that does not involve the 
virtual abandonment of the claim for mine nationaliza- 
tion.” This is what has come of the persistence of many 
Labour leaders in preparing the bog for themselves, ali hough 
they were fairly warned by friends and enemies alike of 
what they were doing. The Congress meets, not to decide 
the issue whether the Government shall be forced, but 
to decide kow they shall be forced. The necessary end 
is humiliation for the Congress, however much explained 
and disguised. 

Probably there will be yet a further postponement of 
the crisis; but if there is it will be patent that the policy 
of forcing the Government—that is, of imposing the will 
of a group upon the mass—has quite broken down, There 
will then be an extremely favourable opportunity for all 
manual workers to ask themselves whether they have 
not been following false lights, and to make up their minds 
whether the old way, the British way, the Constitutional 
way, is not after all the best. In this connexion we should 
like to pay a little tribute to Mr. Frederic Harrison, who 
has published an appeal to Labour. In spite of his great 
age, Mr. Harrison writes with an energy, a vivacity, and a 
clearness which young men might well envy. We should 
spoil Mr. Harrison’s words by a summary, so let us quote 
some sentences :— 

** Your official leaders declare that Nationalization of Mines 
is only ‘ihe first step.’ They talk of the general transfer of 
all the great forces of industry to the ‘ Nation.’ But that can 
mean nothing but a gigentic and tyrannical ‘ Bureaucracy.’ 
And we are all sick of ‘ Bureaucracy,’ and we know that it spells 
worry, loss, and failure. You are quite right to reject ‘ Bureau- 
craecy’ end all its works. But how can the ‘ Nation’ manage 
mines, or anything else, without an enormous staff and hard- 
and-fast orders—red tape in fa¢t? Oh! they don’t want 
management by the ‘Nation’ (that is the old enemy—* ret 
tape’); they want management of mines by the miners—oi 
course, ‘for the good of the Nation’! They go rather slack, 
naturally, for mine-owners ; but how furiously they would work 
for the * Nation’! Why, swagger like this can hardly take in 
the smallest pit boy. ... When we como to what is called 
* Direct Action,’ that is terrorisim——to pass from rotten economics 
to a dastardly crime—you who are about one-tenth of the nation 


in voting power want to put mere money in your pockets, and 
ot a . 
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think an Act of Parliament of your own making w ill do it for you. 
So, if twenty millions of free electors do not accept your Bill, you 
jntend to strangle mines, rails, docks ; so that infants may die, 
may be suspended, wages stopped all round—and 
general ‘hell given them.’ Given to whom ? Why, to your- 
selves and your own kin! . . . How is the forthcoming Labour 
Budget going to find another £8,000,000,000 ? Is it to be more 
paper money —and the loaf to go up to 2s.? You know very 
well—or rather, your leaders know, but they hide the truth— 
that you are now living on doles—i.c., on charity. Your labour 
does not produce the value of what you receive in payment. 
Most of your living is paid for by others. Your bread costs 
nearly twice as much as you give forit. Your coal does the same. 
Meat, railways, sugar, trams, tubes, cost in wages much more 
than you pay. 

The doctrines which Mr. Frederic Harrison denounces 
seem almost too mad for auyueny to believe. Yet it isa 
fact that they are not only prdached but are believed. 
On the subject of the Special Trade Union Congress we 
read in the Daily Herald of Wednesday the following 
words '— 

“The decision of Congress is of immediate importance to 

every one. If to strike is the decision, the country will have to 
face the biggest fight in its history—a fight of a decisive character 
between Labour and Capitalism. If, for whatever reason, 
Congress decides against direct action and for political action, 
the country may make up its mind to an early and considerable 
increase in the cost of living.” 
According to the Daily Herald, therefore, the way to make 
things cheaper is to have strikes all round, and the way to 
ensure continued and increasing dearness is to have no 
strikes! If Mr. Harrison has come across anything more 
insane then this in his studies, we should very much like 
to hear of it. But after all the danger that such madness 
will beguile many people is not very great. The upward 
tendency for Labour at the by-elections seems to be dying 
away, and that must mean that the voters with their 
usual common-sense are beginning to see that they have 
been misled. If only they will think a little further still 
and a little more deeply, they will become quite convinced, 
not only that rotten economics must lead them to the 
disasters of which Mr. Harrison speaks, but that the vast 
majority of the people are not at all opposed to Labour 
but sincerely wish that every manual worker in the land 
should have good pay, good conditions of work, a good 
house, and a full share of the amenities of life. But these 
things are not obtained by nationalization, whether that 
word implies State Socialism or Syndicalism or Soviet 
Communism. All experience shows that they are obtained 
by the enterprise of individuals engaging in free industria} 
exchange. 

What « dreadful remonstrance has just been issued by 
the Russian Soviet Government from Moscow! ‘* Shame, 
Comrades!” it begins, and then goes on to reproach 
workmen with idling while there is a terrible lack of trans- 
port. Each workman, says this grand remonstrance, 
has practically wasted four days. How terrible |—no 
“let-up ” for the Bolshevik workers, no week-ends, no 
wakes, no visits to the Russian Blackpool. The Russian 
working man’s desire for the pleasures of life must be 
instantly scotched. The railwaymen, say the dictators 
of Moscow with due horror, ‘‘are arranging to have two 
days a week of idleness.” Therefore “it is essential to 
introduce martial law into the railway workshops and 
unpose upon the guilty the full penalty of martial law. 
Only then shall we . . . save the Soviet 
Republic.” Well, they may save it who love it. But 
w.ll the British working man get evea so far as a courtship ? 
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THE POSITION IN IRELAND. 
Qi EDWARD CARSON went straight to the heart 
h) of the matter in his speech to the Ulster Unionist 
Council on Friday week. We advise any one who takes an 
obsolete view of Sir Edward Carson as a“ bigoted reaction- 
to read that speech. We also commend it to those 
who hesitate for some subtle political reason to decide 
whether their sympathies should be bestowed upon the 
Sinn Feiners whose cause is associated with systematic 
assassination, or upon those Ulster Unionists who cheered 
enthusiastically when Sir Eaward Carson spoke of the 
unwavering loyalty of Ulster to Great Britain and described 
the shame with which the Province of Ulster would regard 
any such outbreak of crime as disgraces the South and 
West. Sir Edward Carson showed his usual penetration 
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when he said that the fate of the Home Rule Bill depended | estimate. 





| Committee. 
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not upon Ulster Unionists but upon Sinn Feiners. The 
Ulster Unionists are, in short, in this position : they 
recognize that times have changed; they admit, though 
they deeply regret it, that the Union is out of favour, and 
that self-determination is the popular cry; and they 
confess that they have no right to veto self-determination 
for others. All they claim is the right of self-determination 
for themselves. Consequently Sir Edward Carson said 
that he and his friends would undoubtedly accept the Bill 
if the South and West would accept it and honestly try to 
work it. But will they ? We have often insisted upon this 
very point, that all the so-called obstruction exercised by 
Ulster Unionists could be instantly removed by the Sinn 
Feiners themselves if they wished to do so. The Sinn 
Feiners have only to show that they wish to preserve law 
and order, and to work a system of government in Ireland 
which would not be a challenge to the safety of Great 
Britain, for Ulster Unionists to begin to gather confidence 
in the possibility of Home Rule ; 

Of course, if the Sinn Fein and Nationalist leaders — 
so far as the latter have any power—were capable of reason, 
they would start to-morrow to create this confidence. 
They could easily begin by saying to the Ulster Unionists : 
** By all means have your separate Parliament. We do not 
recognize the partition of Jreland as a possible permanent 
settlement, but let it pass for the time being. Meanwhile 
it shall be our business to show you that we can not only 
govern but govern prosperously.” Who can doubt that 
the result of such an attitude in the South and West would 
be that Ulster Unionists would at last seriously ask them- 
selves the question: * Well, why should not this thing be 
done ?”’ Suspicion and mistrust in Ulster, in fine, would 
begin to die away and confidence would sprout in their 
place. lf we were Ulster Unionists, we should be alarmed 
for the very reason that the South end West absolutely 
refuse to take up this attitude. As we have said before, 
almost any Bill would do for a beginning if conciliation 
appeared between the two great divisions in Ireland, 

To show that we are not exaggerating the importance of 
what Sir Edward Carson said, let us quote his words :— 

‘“ Nothing would give me greater pleasure than to find that 
the whole of society in the South and West of Ireland had organ- 
ized itself to accept and to give a fair trial to the proposals that 
have been put forward by His Majesty's Government; and 1 
can assure the Government that if such a state of facts as that 
existed we would undertake to govern this Province with a 
toleration and an example which would be well worth the 


consideration of any Government in the whole Empire. 
I am _ perfectly certain that if those who have _hithert« 
been our opponents would come forward and say, ‘We 


are going to work our Parliament in the South and West for the 
benefit of all classes and creeds and of all conditions of men, and 
with a view to the pride that we have in the Empire,’ we would 
be the very first to shake hands with them and say, ‘As brother- 
Irishmen, we wish you well, and we promise you that we will do 
the same.’ ” 

Again, consider the words with which Sir Edward Carson 
ended his speech to the Ulster Unionist Council. It may be 
said by those whose minds are fuddled by political catch- 
words that these words are only humbug, that they are 
the subtle appeal of a political strategist to religious 
passion. It may not be possible to disabuse some people of 
that idea, but we can only say to those who are willing to 
accept our opinion as genuine that for our part we are as 
sure as we can be of anything that the words with which 
Sir Edward Carson concluded his speech were spoken with 
all sincerity and honesty, and were not so much as tinged 
by any thought of making a clever eppeal to a packed 
gallery “—— 

‘May we,” said Sir Edward Carson, ‘‘ have wisdom from on 
High in coming to a decision. May we each apply the best o! 
the abilities God has given us in solving these vitul problems. 
May all unselfishness be absent from us, and may we be guided 
by one thought, and one thought only—the thought that patriot - 
ism breeds in every man, the desire in his best way to serve his 
country. 

There the matter stands for the present. 
that Sir Edward Carson and his friends cannot feel justitied 
in the circumstances in agreeing to anything more than a 
conditional acceptance of the Bill. In the House of 
Commons they will help in shaping it as it passes through 
If only by some miracle the Sinn Feiners 
show sparks of reason, the Bill may yet be built up into 
« benefit to Ireland which one hardly as yet dares to 
But meanwhile the situation as regards violence 
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in the South and West of Ireland goes from bad to worse. 
We fear that most people in this country have not even 
suspected how bad it is. We receive a good many com 
munications from Ireland, and the impression we get is that 
the patrolling of the dangerous areas has broken down. 
No one who knows the magnificent record of the Irish 
constabulary can blame these splendid men. Their 
barracks are attacked at night, here, there, and everywhere, 
and it is necessary that they should be near at hand to 
defend these barracks. But what, we should like to know, 
are the soldiers doing? Sinn Fein rhetoric tells us that 
Ireland is being held down by a brutal soldiery ; but so far 
as we can gather, the soldiers are allowed few opportunities 
of being ordinarily efficient, let alone brutal. If the troops 
in Ireland are not there to keep order, what are they there 
for? Jt is ridiculous to answer that soldiers are not 
policemen. We do not forget that the Army at present 
contains a great many raw recruits who are but half-trained 
boys, and a great many non-commissioned officers with 
next to no experience: but is it realized in this country 
that in large areas of the South and West every household 
which has the least reason to suppose that it may have 
incurred the enmity of Sinn Fein, or which knows that by 
possessing firearms it must have excited the notice of 
Sinn Fein, goes to bed every night feeling that the house 
may be raided before the morning by a party of armed and 
masked criminals who will not hesitate at any violence ? 
Is it generally realized here that every household in this 
unhappy position has not the remotest hope that help will 
be ithecminn§ We have before us a letter from an 
Irishman who describes how the houses of several of his 
neighbours were raided last week. Take one case. A 
knock was heard at the door, and directly the door was 
opened men with revolvers in their hands and masks on 
their faces rushed in. The head of the house, with the 
responsibility on his shoulders of defending his family, 
advanced bravely but impotently enough with a poker. 
He was instantly shot down for daring to threaten the 
intruders. The criminals then fired several bullets through 
a door into the room in which the ladies of the house were 
sitting. Fortunately none of the ladies was hit. The 
firing was merely a purposeless exuberance of criminality. 
Afterwards one of the ladies rode several miles to fetch a 
doctor without meeting on her way any sort of police patrol 
or military guard. Imagine that kind of terrorism and 
brutality multiplied indefinitely. 

_ Itis a blunt and disagreeable question to ask. but where 
is the intelligent headship in Ireland? We can see no 
coherent design or leadership. Surely there are enough 
troops in Ireland to re-establish law and order quickly 
enough if they were used on a systematic plan. And it 
must be remembered that this would not be repression by a 
brutal “army of occupation,” but would be first the dis- 
charge of an obligation of government, aml secondly an 
act in the interests of Irishmen themselves. Though 
hundreds of thousands of Irishmen call themselves Sinn 
Feiners, they do so because they are terrorized in the true 
revolutionary manner by a powerful clique. They dare not 
assert themselves. They dare not get together to resist. 
But they would be truly delighted to be delivered from 
their oppressors. That is the situation. 

When one has in one’s mind a picture of such a state of 
affairs within the United Kingdom, one may well grow sick, 
as we for our part certainly do, at the dreary repetitions 
in England of the old party political watchwords and hollow 
recriminations about Ireland. In the debate in the House 
of Commons on Thursday week about the application of 
emergency laws to Ireland, the Chief Secretary, Mr. Mac- 
pherson, earned the usual opprobrium of Liberals. Himself 
a Liberal, he was denovnced as a renegade because he 
enunciated the simple truth that the first duty of a Govern- 
ment 1s to preserve law and order. Mr. Macpherson may 
often in the past have repeated the usual claptrap about 
“ coercion,” “ repression,” and so forth, but his manner 
necessarily changes when he himself bears the responsibility 
and knows that in his own person he is “ up against it” in 
Ireland. That accounts for the extraordinary passion with 
which he described the situation in Ireland, and we defy 
any one to read his speech and honestly say that Mr. 
Macpherson did not mean and feel what he said. Neverthe- 
less the old reiterations, the old sensgless political incan- 
tations, go on. We hoped for something better from 
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Mr. Asquith. The situation is very serious indeed and 
yet it is a situation which might be turned to glorious sain 
At all events it is worth trying. But speaking te 
Eighty Club on Tuesday Mr. Asquith talked about the 
‘insensate coercion’ of Ireland, as of course he was 
expected to do. Those who supported him at the Paisley 
election for special reasons, and not because they were 
worshippers at the shrine of the Independent Liberals 
were entitled to expect something else. . 

The alternative to what Mr. Asquith calls coercion js 
of course nothing less than the plan which he and Mr 
Birrell put into action—if you can call such a plan action— 
with disastrous results. They pretended that [rish 
criminals, revolutionaries, and traitors were gentlemen of 
honour, suavity, and all human kindness. The outcome 
was a revolution in Dublin, the death of hundreds of 
innocent persons, and an attempted German landing with 
the co-operation of Irishmen upon the Irish coast. We 
would earnestly invite our readers to reflect well on this 
matter, and to ask themselves seriously whether there js 
not more reason, more honour, more manliness, and more 
hope for the future in the so-called reactionary thoughts o! 
Sir Edward Carson than in the so-called Liberalism of 
Mr. Asquith. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR BRITISH WHEAT. 


YHE British farmer who is patriotic enough to grow 
wheat must be meditating sadly on the latest ofticial 
decisions which affect his case. First of all, there is an 
increase in the price of flour. The Government have been 
selling flour at about half the real market price, and thus 
incurring a loss at the rate of about ninety millions a year, 
They now intend to sell flour at about three-quarters of the 
real price, so as te reduce the concealed subsidy to a men 
trifle of forty-five millions a year. The increased pricy 
may at any rate serve to remind the public that the demand 
for wheat exceeds the supply, that wheat is therefore dear, 
and that it would be a good thing if we could grow more 
wheat in this country. Again, the Agricultural Wage: 
Board has just decided to increase the farm labourer’: 
minimum wage once more, making it 42s.a week instead of 
38s. The decision on its merits will be commended by ai! 
who take a genuine interest in British agriculture. If our 
oldest and most important industry is to have a prosperous 
future, it must pay wages that will attract and retain 
intelligent men on the land. Modern methods of farming, 
and especially the increasing use of machinery, require @ 
better-educated labourer, and the hire must be worthy o! 
him. The Wages Board, whose statutory duty is to 
secure to able-bodied men wages adequate to promote 
efficiency and to enable an ordinary man to maintali 
himself and his family in reasonable comfort,’ has no‘ 
strained its powers in fixing the new minimum wag 
For the farm labourer, contrary to the average townsman’s 
belief, is always more or less of a skilled worker, and must 
not be classed with the wholly unskilled labour in which 
the towns unfortunately abound. The two decisions, then, 
show that more wheat is wanted, and that the men who 
till the soil for wheat crops are to be better paid. But th: 
farmer, whose skill and capital are required to employ the 
labour and produce the wheat, seems to have been over- 
looked by the authorities. All that they have to offer him 
as Lord Lee said a fortnight ago, is a maximum price fo 
wheat which is considerably lower than the prices nov 
ruling for foreign wheat, and the proposed maximum o! 
100s. is only to come into force next year. The farmer i 
told that he should grow more wheat and that he must pas 
his labourers more, but that he must not expect to receive 
a penny more for this year’s crop. His patriotism is to be 
his sole reward. 

The Corn Production Act of 1917 was, in effect, a bargain 
between the State and the agricultural industry. The 
farmer was to adopt whole-heartedly the Policy of th: 
Plough, and he was to be assured of a fair minimum pric: 
for all the corn that he could grow. On the other hand 
he was to pay his men a fair minimum wage. It was « 
good bargain, benefiting the farmer, the labourer, and the 
community. But we are sorry to say that it has not been 
fulfilled. When the Act was fre the minimum wage 
was put at 25s. a week—a Labour amendment to raise it tv 
303. being rejected--and the minimum price of corn was 
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fixed at about 75s. a quarter. It was understood that the 


minimum wage and the minimum price would move in 
relation to one another, as im all other industries. ; However, 
the minimum wage is now to be 42s., but the minimum price 
of British wheat, which has become under the Wheat 
Commission virtually a fixed and compulsory price, is still 
the same as it was in 1917. This is obviously unjust and 
indefensible. The farmer feels the injustice keenly because 
he has to sell his wheat to the Government at about 75s. 
a quarter, while wheat imported from abroad is selling at 
an average price of 114s., and has fetched over 130s. a 
quarter. The Government consider that it is to the interest 
of the nation to control the home wheat crop, but the farmer 
asks why he alone should be made to suffer by having to 
cell his wheat at a third less than the free market price. 
To make the situation still more paradoxical, British 
harley may be sold freely, and, perhaps for the first time 
within living memory, is fetching 20s. or 25s. a quarter 
more than British wheat. In view of these facts, the 
farmer has begun to ask himself why he should grow wheat 
at all, and whether he had not better grow barley, or even 
turn his land to other and more profitable uses than corn- 
growing. Already the arable area, which showed so 
gratifying an increase during the war, has diminished, and 
will decline rapidly unless the Government take steps to 
carry out the bargain of 1917. 

We presume that all are agreed on the desirability of 
crowing more wheat in this country. Wheat cultivation 
ssures plenty of employment and promotes the prosperity 
of the villages. Furthermore, it makes us less dependent 
on foreign supplies of corn, sets free much shipping, which | 
instead of bringing corn may carry the raw materials | 
required for our industries, and checks the decline of the | 
American exchange, which is aggravated by every un- 
necessary purchase that we make in America. At present 
the nation is saving very large sums on British corn, and 
it would still save a great deal even if it were paying the 
farmer a fair price for his wheat. But, unless something is 
done, the farmer will simply refuse to grow more wheat 
then he can help, and many a Jabourer will find his minimum 
wage useless because there will be no work for him. Yet 
the remedy is obvious enough. The State must make it 
worth the farmer’s while to grow wheat by guaranteeing 
him a reasonable price for a definite term of years. The 
Governmert’s offer of a price for 1921 equivalent to the 
average price of imported wheat, but not exceeding 100s., 
is utterly useless. So far as we can see, there is not the 
slightest chance of foreign wheat falling to 100s. next year, 
and it is much more probable that the price will rise to a 
still higher level. Lord Lee has admitted that if British 
wheat was worth 75s. three years ago, it ought to be worth 
at least 95s. now, in relation to the general rise in prices 
which still continues. The farmers ask for a guaranteed 
minimum of 100s. for British wheat for the next two years, 
and for a minimum of 80s. for the following ten years. On 
such an understanding they could afford to grow wheat on 
a large scale and to pay the higher wages to their labourers. 
But if the present remains dark and the future uncertain, 
they will revert to other methods of farming. It seems to 
us that the farmers’ proposal is very modest, and that by 
accepting it the Government would achieve the desired 
end without imposing any real liability on the Exchequer. 
No one seriously expects that the price of imported wheat 
will fall below 1003. in the next two years, or below 80s. 
in the following ten years. But a guarantee of these 
minimum prices would give confidence to British farmers 
and encourage them to grow as much wheat as possible. 
Surely, then, the Government need hesitate no longer to | 
give the undertaking, which will benefit the agricultural | 

hourer, the farmer, and the whole community. 
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T is notorious that to some temperaments the rainbow 

is always in the next field. Now this opinion con- 
cerning rainbows is tolerable; we might catch it in the next 
field if we only ran fast enough. What is not tolerable, 
because in it despair is implicit, is the judgment that the 
1s yesterday. Nothing can cure this temporal 


I 


rainbow wi: 
disability, 

The Ministry of National Service has just issued an ably 
compiled Report upon the most complete group of health 


statistics that has ever been got together. These statistics 
are based upon the examination of men of military age 
which was carried out by Medical Boards between Novem- 
ber, 1917, and October, 1918. The survey reveals a very 
unsatisfactory state of things. Here is a capital oppor- 
tunity for Lot’s wife. The Press has revelled in the gloomy 
tone of the Report. We are apt to find contiguous para- 
graphs in which two statements are set forth—first, 
that this is the only survey of the physical fitness 
of the male population of military age that has ever been 
made in the history of the country; and next to it, a 
sentence which implies that the unsatisfactory state of 
things which this unique survey reveals is to be attributed 
to the effects of “ modern civilization.” The pessimists 
cannot be allowed to have it both ways. The state of tho 
nation’s health in “the good old days” either was or was 
not a sealed book. If this is indeed, as it undoubtedly is, 
the only efficient “numbering of the people” that has 
ever taken place in England, then let us realize that we are 
not comparing the health of a medern civilized community 
with the health of “ ye brave burghers of ye olden times,” 
nor with the citizens of the eighteenth century, nor with the 
men of Disracli’s “Two Englands,’ but with what we 
may call the reasonable ideal of health. The high lights 
of the picture are provided by the future and by the 
goal, not by the irrevocable past. 

We may seem to cavil, bué we believe that this insistence 
on the word “ deterioration, on the “‘ terrible effects of 
modern conditions,” does a great deal of harm. It is 
not modern civilization that we are up against, it is ancient 
barbarism; against evils produced by bad hygiene, over- 
crowding, dirt, and malnutrition from which mankind 
has suffered since he inhabited lake dwellings. The public 
has a kind of instinctive feeling that it has been travelling 
forward, not back, since the days of the Black Death and 
the smallpox. We reviewed last week a book of memoirs 
by a Brighton doctor, in which he describes the epidemics 
that used to sweep his own practice and leave its victims 
invalids for life. These waves of disease were regarded 
by the older physicians as “ visitations”; there was 
no effort made towards a prevention of their recurrence. 
No cause was sought. Gradually it was shown, however, 
that dirt was the cause of typhus, and at last a pretty 
complete theory of public health was worked out. We 
know what is wrong, but in the matter of the public health, 
as in the treatment of sick individuals, our diagnosis has 
outstripped our powers of treatment. We know that 
families should not live in the type of house which is 
designated as “ back-to-back,” that the public milk supply 
should not be conducted by persons suffering from pul- 
monary tuberculosis, that the feeble-minded should not be 
allowed to increase in perfect freedom. At the moment, 
however, we have great practical difficulty in preventing 
these evils. We are perfectly conscious that our housing 
is all wrong, that our infant-mortality figures are all wrong, 
that many of our industries, such as gun-making, brass- 
working, and lead-glazing, are all wrong, from a health 
point of view. But we shall not be encouraged to go 
forward and combat these evils by being told that, in 
spite of the efforts already made, the nation is going from 
bad to worse, even if this could be proved either a fact or 
a probability. Imagine a Princess who scolded St. George 
and told him in acid tones that far finer heroes than he 
had been treated as the merest hors d’auvre by the dragon, 
and that, though she supposed he would insist on some sort 
of formal fight, it was all quite hopeless. We do not, 
by the way, wish to minimize the evils spoken of by the 
Report, or to question the approximate accuracy of tho 
figures, as some critics are inclined to do, Though we can 


‘ 


| most of us think of instances in our own experience where 


the action of Medical Boards was—to state it with all 
moderation—eccentric. still undoubtedly their work has 
supplied us with better health statistics than we have ever 
had before. But while we must not forget the many 
grave evils that sap our national strength, evils for the 
most part perfectly preventable, do not let us also forget 
that our expectation of life is much better than that of our 
grandfathers, and that even that horror, “ infant mor- 
tality,” is almost certainly decreasing. Sir Evelyn Wood 
in his old age used often to remark how much taller and 
stronger were recruits than when he joined the Army. 
In the war it was the townsmen who on the whole stood 
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The evils 
caveman— 


the strain best. We need more civilization. 
that beset us are still the evils that beset the 
dirt, overcrowding, and hunger. 








THE BIBLE IN CHURCH: TRADITION AND REVISION. 
PYNHE practice of reading the Revised Version of the New 

Testament in church is becoming more and more prevalent. 
A good deal of controversy has taken place lately in the Times 
and elsewhere upon the subject. It is obvious that many scholarly 
persons are distressed by the change. Simpler churchgoers do 
not speak so readily, but we find it difficult to imagine that this 
innovation can give them pleasure, and difficult to understand 
why the clergy are beginning so late in the day to press if. If 
they believed in verbal inspiration, we should be able to see their 
point of view, but no educated people any longer apply that 
doctrine to the Greek any more than to the English New Testa- 
ment. If it were indeed written by the hand of God using the 
pen of man, as in earlier days some men thought, it would seem 
reasonable to make any sacrifice, whether of poetry, tradition, 
or custom, to reproduce the sacred idiom. It would be right to 
change the wording every few years as phrases might change 
their shade of meaning. But such considerations belong to 
the past. We have all come to agree with St. Paul in the matter 
oi literalism. For us Englishmen the spirit of Christianity is 
preserved in the familiar version of the New Testament, perhaps 
the finest specimen of our language which exists or ever will 
exist. To deface this version for the sake of extreme verbal 
accuracy, an accuracy which constantly destroys both cadence 
and precision, and only rarely makes any material change of 
sense, would surely seem to involve a grave error of judgment. 
Such accuracy is of consequence in the professor's classroom, 
in the pulpit, or even in the Sunday-school, but in the services 
of the Church it counts for little. The scholar does not go to 
church for the sake of study; nice questions of verbal equiva- 
lents jar upon his mood. The unscholarly man is irritated by 
what seems like the constant falsification of his recollection. 
The words which have sprung to his mind upon so many occa- 
sions of joy, of peace solemnity, of distress are changed, and the 
change cen only, to his mind, be for the worse. The phrases 
of the Authorized Version have become both the inspiration and 
the expression of the Englishman's conscience and aspiration, 
just as all Christians admit that in broad outline the doctrines 
of the Christian faith are both the inspiration and the expression 
of the experiences of the human soul. Ordinary men who do 
not think very deeply make no distinction between the familiar 
words and the Light that lighteth every man. A man may not 
think very deeply and yet worship very devoutly ; and during 
the church service he ought to be offered an aid to devotion, 
not the privilege of puzzling. Needless to say, we are no friends 
to obscurantism; but of that there is no question. Every 
man is at liberty to instruct himself on the nice subject of 
linguistic equivalents, but he does not come to church to be 
instructed, unless perhaps during the sermon. 

There are certain short, one might almost say proverbial, 
passages in the Gospels which may be said, in Biblical language, 
to have been engraved for hundreds of years upon the “ fleshy 
tables ” of the English “ heart.” Perhaps the most conspicuous 
instance of these proverbial sayings is “‘ What shall it profit 
a man, if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ?” 
In the Revised Version the words “ forfeit his life” are substi- 
tuted for “lose his own soul.” Every man who was brought up 
to go to church knows the Authorized words; probably they 
seem to him an epitome of the Christian faith. They are so much 
tiuer, so much nobler, than the equally familiar ‘* Honesty is 
the best policy,” and they make so much deeper an appeal. 


Will not the ordinary man hear them changed with a kind of | the 


shiver ? If he knows Greek, the substitution of the word “ life ” 
for “soul” may do no more than irritate him; but if he is a 
simple fellow, may he not be much distressed, and even shaken 
in faith? How would the words have struck a devout soldier 
coming hcme on leave? The interpretation he might put upon 
them is in contradiction of the whole doctrine of Christian sacri- 


. . . . . | 
fice, and is not in harmony with the Passion, or any one of the | 


central ideas of the faith. Why should such an explanation be 
suggested in Divine Service ? The suggestion is inevitable for 
ignorant folk if the Revised Version is read in the Lessons. 

” in the famous 


The substitution of “love” for “ charity 


chapter in which St. Paul defines the great new virtue which he 
places above faith is open to less serious objection. 
however, to the present writer that the arguments against the 


It seems, 


| unfortunately, some of the oldest regiments with the 
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| historians, 
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change are stronger than those in its favour. Tho word “ charit 
has been sullied by a cynical phrase, “as cold as charity,” 7 
only in that one phrase has its meaning been ser iously injured, 
True, it is sometimes used in its narrower senso of almsgiving, 
but no person who pays the slightest attention to St. P. 
“words, certainly no one who has them in his memory, could ba 
confused by these colloquial customs. St. Paul mado his meaning 
almost miraculously clear, and obviously he did not me 
in the present day we mean by “ love.” 

There was at one time a strong feeling that the use 
word “damn” in the Authorized Version” was liable to mis. 
interpretation, and a good many excellent people were 
rightly afraid lest it should convey to simple people a suggestion 
of everlasting torment. But for years the mind of man haa 
refused the thought of ccaseless physic val torture after death, 
Alas! the imagination of it still obsesses madmen, just, as jg 
obsessed poor Cowper; but no change from a stroncer t» 
weaker word will do them any good. The present writer ha, 
always felt inclined to agree with Ruskin, who said that if cha, 
were desirable, the best method of cleansing the word from 
undue terror would be, not to substitute for it the milder wor] 
“condemn,” but to do away with “condemn” altogether an | 
use “damn” in every instance, thus making the 
describing the ordeal of the woman taken in adultery run 
* Hath no man damned thee? . . . Neither do I damn theo.” 
What, Lowover, is the pulpit for if it is not pos to give 
from it a sufficient explanation of errors arising from a 
fluctuating phraseology ? 

To turn to smaller instances which in no way concern th) 
fabric of faith, why should St. Paul’s wonderful discourse upoa 
immortality, familiar to every man ia the Burial Service, | 
badly injured from the literary point of view in tho Revised 
New Testament ? Why is it worth while to declare deat’ 
“abolished” instead of * destroyed’ Why should tho 
imaginary objector, who does but personate the materialist fear 
which dogs the footsteps of every man’s faith, be addressed as 
* Thou foolish ons” instead of ordered away as ** Thou fool” ? 
The whole passage is weakened by this rather mealy-mouthel 
alteration. Instances might be multipliod for ever which do no 
more than destroy the music of the prose and break with tradi- 
tion. Some of them are almost too trivial to enumerate. Why 
substitute “ mirror” (which suggests a furniture-shop) for the 
* glass” in which men darkly discern the things of the spirit, 
and why in the Magnificat should * princes” bo put off their 
‘thrones’ instead of the “ mighty” from their 
The former version suggests the triumph of a political party, the 
latter the power of God which for over laughs to scorn the 
boasts of earthly tyranny. 

It cannot, we admit, be denied even by the strongest adyocat» 
of the use of the Authorized New Testament that certain passages 
in the Epistles have been clarified to a very material extent 
by the Revisers. There remain, however, when they have don» 
their best or worst, some things ** hard to be understood.” Doos 
not this fact call rather for a revision of the Lectionary than for 
a more widespread use in church of the Revised Version ? 
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deeds of their pasts, their records were all too littie known 
and appreciated. Even many who knew much of the Army 
as it existed in 1914 were unfamiliar with the varied and romantic 
Perhaps this was not to be wonder l 
received from 
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REGIMENTAL HISTORIES. 
HEN the call came to the regiments of the British Army, 
five years and more ago, toemulate and outdo the greatest 


stories of its regiments. 

at. The records of our 
or sometimes even from the regiments themse lve 
they deserve. True, the majority 
nature of a regimental history, thoug: 
hire st 


regiments have not 


posses? 


attention 
something in the 


There is no history o 


records have still no printed story. 
the Scots Guards, and there are other gaps hardly less rem wWk- 


able. Moreover, such histories as exist vary enormously 
in value. Some, quite plainly inadequate, are based oa 
second- or third-hand authorities, are frankly annalistic in 


arrangement, skim over the carlier portions of the record, 
and only possess independent value when they reach episodes 
covered by living memory. At the other end of the se ale comes 
the monumental history of the Queen’s, begun by Colonel 
John Davis and carried down to the early part of the present 
century by General W. D. Bird. It is a work of real authority» 
based on careful research into original records, a contribution 
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to history of first-rate value. If only a few more regiments 
would follow an example so enlightened ! Between the best 
and the worst there is, however, much that is good. In the 
ten years or SO before the war several excellent works had been 
added to the list. Colonel H. W. Pearse on the East Surreys, 
Colonel Gretten on the old 18th, the Royal Irish, and the 
historians of the Lincolnshires and the Seaforths have all 
deserved well of their regiments and of history. We may look 
forward, also, now that the war is over, to another instalment 
of Captain Lewis Butler’s history of the 60th Rifles, the first 
yolume of which appeared in 1913, Yet there are still many 
old and distinguished regiments whose siories remain untold, 
what is almost as bad, told only in the meagre and jejune 


art ee 
forties 


or, 
ti 
of the last century. 
the work of a minor officiel in the War Office named Richard 
Cannon, are scrappy and bald, carrying brevity to a crime, 


13 published under official inspiration in the 
These peculiarly unsatisfying volumes, 


nd confining themselves usually to the barest statements 
a regiment was quartered, or that it took part in 


of where 
ign, and was present at this or that 


such-and- 


2m} 


such & cam} 
battle. 
history is narrated in these uninspired and uninspiring volumes 
one must elsewhere, The information given is not 
inaccurate, but it is devived from the barest official sources, 


search 
is sot supplemented by private papers such as officers’ diaries 
or letters, and with the exception of one or two volumes, notably 
that on the old 88th (now Ist Connaught Rangers), the series 
must be pronounced to be hack-work. They manage these 
things better in France. 

The writer of a regimental history has some dangerous pitfalls 
to avoid. Of the general story of his regiment’s campaigns 
ond battles he has to give just enough to make the reason 
of its doings clear, but no more. The historian of the Munster 
Fusiliers, or of the Hampshires, need not discuss at length 
the wisdom of the Dardanelles venture when he comes to tell 
the immortal story of V Beach and the ‘ River Clyde.’ The 
histories of the British battalions who held Kut el Amara so 
long and stubbornly will not need to detail the efforts of the 
Tigris Corps to win through to their relief. A regimental 
historian is like a biographer. His own particular subject 
must be the main theme and must stand out plain; the 
background must never give more than the proportion. 

The somewhat different error of overioading the story with 
minor maiters of regimental life interesting only to the regimenta] 
circle has not been infrequent in the past, but was venial and 
natural if we consider how very limited has been the audience 
of most regimental historians. That audience is now changed, 
Tue regimental histories to be written to-morrow will appeal to a 
Hardly 2 household in the United Kingdom 
A regiment 


far wider circle. 
is unconnected with some regiment or other. 
whose battalions on active service have been numbered by 
the score, such as the Royal Fusiliers or the King’s or the 
Manchesters, has had more men through its ranks than there 
were in the original Expeditionary Force, and has become 
familiar to millions. 
this war in an anonymity from which the veil was only very 
To conceal from the enemy 


Our regiments have necessarily fought 


slightly lifted in the closing stages. 
things of which it was hoped he was unaware, war correspondents 
were forbidden to name the units whose gallantry they described ; 
commaniqués vainly endeavoured to satisfy curiosity or to 
appease local sentiment by talking of “* North Country troops ”’ 
or “ Midland regiments”; regimental journals were prohibited 
from publishing anything about the actions in which their 


battalions were engaged. There were, nevertheless, some | 
units whose reputation even the Censor was unable te keep 
down; even outside the much-enlarged regimental circle 


there are likely to be many who will want to know what the 
Devons or the K.O.8.B.’s or the Royal West Kents have done 
in this war. The recimental historian of to-morrow will have 
a far wider public to write for. 


taree causes have chiefly hampered the production of good 





regimental histories in this country: lack of funds (accentuated 
by the 
the 


absence of official support and encouragement, and by 


re 


stricted audience to which such works appealed), lack 
of historians, and lack of materials. Such books are expensive 
to produce ° 
du 


there must be maps and plans of battles, repro- 
tions of old uniforms and colours, portraits of distinguished 
members; and the smaller the circulation the higher the cost. 
The Queen's were exceptionally fortunate, for Colonel Davis 
hot only devoted many years to his great history, but left a 


For the life, spirit, and doings of the regiments whose | 











handsome legacy for its continuation. Not a few good histories 
owe their appearance to the zeal of officers who undertook the 
thankless task of dunning their friends. Ali this, it is to be 
hoped, is now altered. There should be historians to pick 
and choose from, and an audience which should enable regimental 
histories to be produced at a low cost and to pay their wa; 
Battalions and regiments may even be willing to set aside some 
relatively emall sum from their canteen profits to endow a 
form of memorial perhaps the most lasting and honourable 
that could be devised. Bronze and stone, statues and shrine ‘8 
however gratifying to the local sense, carry their message in 
the long run less potently than the written word. 
the many schemes of regimental commemorations, a 
regimental history is worthy of consideration. 

The old difficulty of lack of materials is not so easily met. 
Till recent years our regiments had no permanent abi ling-place 
such as the depots now provide. 
paper, and the peripatetic battalions and batteries of the British 
Army may well be forgiven if papers have perished. Shipwreck, 
the exigencies of service in distant climates, flood and _ fire, 
account for the gaps in the eerly history of many of our most 
distinguished regiments. But even in the story of our regiments 
in this war there will still be gaps. “‘ Field Service Regulations ” 
lay down carefui directions for the keeping by each wnit of on 
official record of its movements, actions, casualties, drafts, 
and distinctions. But what wonder if, in the stress and strain 
of such a struggle as the First Battle of Ypres, such directions 
were not easy to carry out. Units which were fighting con- 
tinuously for over a month, which dwindled to compenies 
and even to platoons, which came out at last at the end of 
November with hardly an officer or a man who had detrained 
at Hazebrouck in mid-October, had little time or thought 
for official records. They hed other things to do, end even 
when they were at last relieved the rebuilding of the battalion 
took precedence of recording how the old battalion had melted 
But it ought not to be impossible now for the regiments 


re, 


Among 


gor rd 


Regimental records are but 





4 


away. 
to collect from the survivors, regrettably few though they a 
the missing details of this great fight. The grim and megnitficent 
fighting at so many points on the front ef the Fifth Army in 
March, 1918, stands in the need of disclosure and 
adjustment. There are many stories which ought to be told. 
But it will lie with the regiments and battalions to see it through. 
They must get touch with their returned prisoners, and with 
the wounded who were got away and are now happily recovered, 
and by their aid reconstruct the stories which there was then 
For such investiga- 


same 


no leisure to investigate or put on record. 
tions the unit itself is clearly designated ; with such a multitude 
of units and such a multitude of narratives no other single body 
could undertake the work. Failing this, the gaps will remain. 
The operations of the Censorship have robbed the private 
letter of the value which it possessed in the days of Marlborough 
or Wellington. Early in the war a certain number of private 
letters found their way into the Press, but stripped of everything 
that could lead to the identification of place or units, their 
value as historical material is not high. The writing of private 
diaries, also, over and above the many difficulties in the way 
of the would-be diarist, was subjected to too severe restrictions 
to afford much material for the historian. 

It may be argued that in many cases the regiment is not 
the best unit to take for the writing of the story. To tell the 
history of a regiment of many battalions, which has been repre- 
sented in Gallipoli and in Palestine, in Macedonia and in 
Mesopotamia, as well as in four or five divisions on the Western 
Front, would be almost equivalent to telling the story of the 
war. {As subjects for history such regiments may prove un- 
manegeably large, unless several of their battalions have serve 
side by side. Here and there two battalions of the 
regiment have been brigaded together; in the Territorial 
Divisions and in some of the Service Divisions, like the Ulster 
the Welsh, there ha brigades drawn from 
the same unit; but, as a rule, battalions of the same regiment 
have seen but little of each other. The battalion, therefore, 
may frequently prove a more suitable unit for treatment than 
Probably the best historical unit will prove 
In the long years of war the divisions 


same 


or ve been whole 





the regiment. 
to be the division. 
have been welded together in a manner hitherto unknown 
in our Army. Even the six old divisions of the original 
“ B.E.F.,” though permanent organizations, were of fluctuating 
composition; battalions and artillery brigades came and 
went. But the war linked them together, and developed 
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divisional esprit de corps, characteristics, and traditions which 
almost vie with the feelings and traditio s of the regiments 
in strength and value. The Twenty-ninth Division, who came 
from Gallipoli to France with a reputation which one would 
not have believed it possible to enhance had they not achi-ved 
jt; the Third Division, who are said to have earned from their 
enemy the title of the “Iron Division”; the Fifty-first 
Division, who long enjoyed a prominent place on the German 
black-list of people to be avoided, and acquired fame as t e 
most economical killers of Germans—these and many others 
have corporate histories which would be well worth writing. 
The division would appeal to a wider public than the majority 
of regiments, and their histories would enjoy the advantage 
of much greater unity. A division, unless in very exceptional 
circumstances, has fought as a whole, has rested as a whole, 
has moved as a whole. It would be an easier story to write, 
because less disconnected and less scattered. Instead of 
dealing with now this part and now that of the battles of the 
Somme, the writer would deal with some one whole episode, 
like the Ulster Division’s famous assault on Thiepval. But 
whatever the historical unit adopted, whether division, regiment, 
or battalion, the great tale of this war, of what has been done 
and endured, of bravery and discipline, of resolution and tenacity, 
a tale that should be told both as a record and an example, 
is not likely to be handed down in worthy fashion to posterity 
unless individual units or localities see to it, and see to it soon, 
that their own share is told. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
[To rHe Epiror or tue “ Spectaror.’’} 


Sir,—Were it not for two important considerations, 
] should be inclined to write to you this week in somewhat 
optimistic vein. As regards the repayment both of our 
internal and external national indebtedness, the outlook 
is rather brighter, as I will endeavour to explain. If, how- 
ever, 1 should do so in restrained language rather than in 
the more buoyant style recently adopted by certain 
Ministers, it will be because of the supreme necessity which 
still exists for great and continuous effort on the part of 
Government and people if we are ever successfully to 
emerge from the embarrassments occasioned by the huge 
internal and external debt which the war has left as well 
as the adverse trade balance which has also to be over- 
come. During the recent war it was when the nation 
realized the magnitude of its task that most progress was 
made both as regards the fighting forces and the efforts of 
the civilians. And so, to-day, the moment that Ministers 
are able to announce some improvement in the financial 
situation there is the old tendency to ineure fresh expendi- 
ture; while immediately following comes relaxation on 
ihe part of the community in the matter of economy and 
individual effort. Hence, Sir, the necessity for a restrained 
view of the position. 

The nation’s fiscal year ends on the 31st inst.. and the 
prospects with regard to its outcome are a little brighter 
than at one time seemed probable. Originally the Chancellor 
budgeted for a deficit (even after allowing for the proceeds 
of some sales of assets) of about £270,000,000, and to meet 
the position an issue of Victory Loan and Funding Bonds 
for an unlimited amount was made, the idea being that all 
amounts subscribed over and above the expected deficit 
would go to redeem floating debt. The amount of actual 
cash obtained from the new loans was £475,000,000, and 
therefore it looked at one time as though fully 200 millions 
of Treasury Bills would be permanently cancelled. In the 
autumn, however, a very depressing supplementary state- 
ment was made by the Chancellor to the effect that, by 
reason of increased outlays on the one hand and a 
deferment of sales of assets on the other hand, the deficit 
would probably be £474,000,000, or nearly double the 
original figure. 
of the end of the financial year, it seems probable that this 
deticit will be somewhat less than expected, though it will 
still be a very substantial one. 

The first and most satisfactory reason for the improve- 
ment in the position of the national accounts is the fact 
that Tax Revenue itself has again far surpassed all expecta- 
tions. Already—that is, up to the Return of March 6th— 
the total increase in Revenue is greater than was antici- 
pated for the entire year. This, with more than another 


Now, however, and within a few weeks | 


| 








three weeks to run, means that the total Rey 
mises to exceed the previous year’s figures by at least 
£350,000,000, and also to be in excess of the saldeed 
estimate. Equally important, though of different signifi. 
cance, is the fact that Expenditure is also likely to {, il 
below expectations. If this could be safely attributed 
genuine economy, it would be the best point in the wh: le 
position. Unfortunately, however, it seems more probable 
that, owing to the unsound system whereby a large portic : 
of the sales of realizable assets is simply deducted oo 
expenditure instead of being boldly entered on the rec; 
side of the balance-sheet, any reduction in outlays is more 
apparent than real. In other words, and apart from the 
increase in Tax Revenue already noted, it is probable 
that the more comfortable position in which My. 
Chamberlain will find himself at the end of the month is 
due in the first place to the sales of assets, and in the 
second place to the colossal profits which have been made 
by the Government in their semi trading transactions, 
For that the Government are to be reckoned among the 
greatest of our “ Profiteers,” especially in their “ deals ” 
in wool, there can be no question, and in that respect 
the indirect taxation of the nation has been far greater 
than would appear from the mere figures of Tax Revenue. 

Assuming that the results at the end of the current fiscal 
year are as favourable as I have indicated, it must not be 
supposed, however, that there will be a huge amount of 
surplus money immediately available for fresh debt redemp- 
tion, the fact being that this debt is being automatically 
reduced at the present time. Within the past three months, 
the floating debt—that is, advances from the Bank of 
England and Treasury Bills—has been reduced by a little 
over one hundred millions, and there seems to be a reason- 
able hope that by the end of the fiscal year a further small 
amount will have been repaid. 

It is not only in our internal finance, however, that the 
outlook is a little brighter. During the week we have had 
the very welcome announcement that the Anglo-American 
Loan for 500,000,000 dollars expiring in the autumn is not 
to be renewed. The Government have done well to make 
this announcement, because, although too much may have 
been made of its effect in improving the exchange position 
between this country and America, you will easily see that 
so long as there was any doubt of our readiness and ability 
promptly to meet this maturity, it would have been a 
constant factor tending to keep the exchange down. A 
good deal of gold will probably go across the Atlsnatic, 
but it can be spared, while the Government have other 
resources in the States which will reduce the amount of 
actual gold to be despatched. Not only so, but while there 
are other private loans (as distinct from the advences ob- 
tained direct fromthe United States Government) maturing 
later, they are for the most part based on sound collateral, 
the disposal of which—if required—would in itself provide 
for redemption. But while there is ground for satisfaction 
with regard to this latest development in Anglo-American 
finance, it should not be forgotten that, apart from thicse 
private loans, our indebtedness to the United States 
Government is still round about one thousand million 
pounds. In fact, the real struggle in the matter of dis- 
charging our external indebtedness has barely commenced. 

Nor in this respect are the Returns of our Foreign Trade 
all that could be desired. The figures for February show 
an excess of imports over exports of 62 millions, as 
compared with only 52 millions’ in the preceding 
month, and for the first two months of this year the excess 
of imports is 114 millions—a serious matter even allowing 
for the fact that our invisible exports in the shape of 
freights are doubtless mounting up. If these facts are 
viewed, moreover, in the light of the Report of the Supreme 
Council on the economic conditions of Europe which has 
just been published, it is impossible not to be impressed 
by the arduous character of the task which lies beiore 
us both as regards the financing of Europe’s needs—for 
America does not yet display great eagerness in that 
direction—and at the same time of seeing to it that our 
own industrial activities and prospects are amply pro- 
tected. With regard to the financial and commercial 
outlook of this country and of our Empire, I am sure, Sir, 
that you are no pessimist ; but recalling the industrial 
energies of Germany previous to the war and the extent 
of her peaceful penetration, I suggest that there was never 
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a time in our history when the duty was more plainly 
laid upon our statesmen to Impress the nation with the 
fact that all the energies which were displayed to win the 
war are needed if the fruits of victory are to be secured. 
The military struggle is, we must trust,a thing of the past; 
put the economic struggle is only beginning, and the whole 
energy of the country 1s needed. When we were engaged 
in financing the war, city vied with city in raising the largest 
total for War Loans, and the results were watched with 
the keenest interest. What we now require is that this 
enthusiastic interest should be transferred to such prosaic 
put vitally important matters as the figures of our Trade 
Returns. When all realize, from the Prime Minister 
down to the humblest worker in the community, that our 
position as & nation in the years to come as regards wealth, 
influence, and power will depend upon the economy, 
industrial energy, and social co-operation displayed during 
the next few years, we may perhaps get that great impetus 
which leads a nation to economic as well as to military 
victories. 

As a consequence of the optimistic feeling I have referred 
to at the beginning of my letter, there has been a distinct 
improvement during the past week in high-class investment 
securities, and you will probably wish me to say whether 
Iconsider the movement to be justified. Undoubtedly the 
fall in British Funds had been overdone, and in any long 
view it is impossible not to believe that purchases at the 
present level would be profitable. I am afraid, however, 
that it is the long view on which optimism must be based, 
and that not for reasons of an entirely unfavourable 
character. There are no mysteries in the matter, and the 
problem is one which can be submitted to the consideration 
of all intelligent observers of the situation. The needs 
of Europe for loanable capital to finance reconstruction 
are admittedly of colossal dimensions. At home there is 
the same outcry for iresh capital, and even within the next 
few weeks something like ten millions sterling seems likely 
to be borrowed for Municipalities alone. The Housing 
schemes have still to be financed, and trade demands for 
financial accommodation increase daily. So long as these 
conditions continue it is difficult to see how they can 
be reconciled with a sustained demand for fixed-interest- 
bearing securities. Still, there is, of course, one favourable 
factor—nemely, the cessation of Government borrow- 
ing and the prospect of gradual debt redemption—while 
the fact that, in spite of the conditions I have just described, 
the Government should have succeeded in obtaining 
nearly seventy millions in cash for their last issue of 
Exchequer Bonds is a point not to be ignored.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 

The City, March 11th. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—<f——— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] cae 
MISCHTEVOUS ECONOMICS. 

[To THE ** SPECTATOR. ] 

appeared in your issue of February 7th a very 
interesting letter by a correspondent, who signed himself “ B.,” 
in kindly criticism of my letter in the Spectator of January 
44th on “ Mischievous Economics” especially relating to the 
The writer maintained that in America 


Epiror or THE 


Sixr,—There 


justification of profits. 


the large fortunes built upon profits “ have a lurid background | 
| the nationalization of 


of anti-social devices employed by combinations striving for 
There is no doubt a great deal of truth in this, 
and, though I used the example of America to show that high 
implied high wages, I perfectly aware of the 
objections to the American industrial system, and should have 
referred to them; but I had already occupied an unconscionable 
amount of your space, and therefore felt bound to dispense 
with those qualifications which would have made my position 
theoretically less open to attack. I do not think it desirable 
that such colossal fortunes should be made by individuals as 
we see accumulated in America. But the phenomenon exactly 
illustrates my main principle of the unhappy tendency of State 
regulation of industry. The great trusts and combines of 
America have been built up behind, and largely depend upon, 
the tariff wall. In England before the war, under Free Trade 
conditions, “the aggregation, federation, and co-operation of 
businesses”? was much less developed than in the Western 
World. Statistics, I believe, for many years before 1914 showed 


monopoly,” 


profits was 
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a regular and progressive increase in fortunes of moderate, or 
considerable, bulk in England, but no special tendency to those 
colossal aggregations of wealth which have been so prominent 
a feature in the economic history of the United States. Since 
the war there has heen a notable movement in the direction of 
combines and federations in this country, and I suggest this 
is largely due to our abandonment (it is no doubt temporary 
and may have been necessary) of the policy of free imports. 

I was careful to say that manufacturing profits “in the long 
run and under free competition” form no part of the price of 
commodities, and, if due allowance is made for these rather 
large postulates, I believe that law is scientifically demonstrable. 
But I have never supposed for a moment that any human 
industrial system will charm away the loss and damage of the 
Great War. It is not a case of realizing the millennium, it is 
a case of avoiding bankruptcy. Lord Morley once wrote: “ It 
is one of the commonest of all secrets of cheap misjudgment of 
human affairs to start by assuming that there is always some 
good way out of a had case.” It is the terrible but inevitable 
sequel of such a war as this that it leaves behind it a position 
from which the nation can only emerge by loss and suffering 
and unremitting toil. It is simply impossible, however much 
we may desire it, to shift the whole of the burden on to the 
comparatively small class of the very wealthy. Attempts at 
the confiscation or elimination of profits, as the Spectator has 
recently shown, will only result in commercial stagnation an:| 
decay. A system which recognizes as natural the desire for gai: 
uses, instead of trying to eradicate, motives inherent in human 
nature, harnesses them to the cause of progress, and directs 
them in the right path. Besides, it gives a practical and 
workable rule. Let us take a concrete instance. 

Suppose that a firm of manufacturers, through demand largely 
exceeding supply, have, for a moment, the chance of making 
monopoly profits. Five hundred people want a certain com- 
modity and can pay £10 for it. The manufacturers have only 
100 such articles to dispose of. One hundred people can afford 
to go to £20. Under the old system the manufacturers sell 
to the highest bidders. They make a high profit. Then they 
either extend their business, or other manufacturers cut in 
to reap the same profit. In either case production is increased, 
the price automatically falls, and the article is once more 
brought down to a price at which many can buy. The system 
is self-righting, and the compensation balance is the law of 
profits. Now suppose the manufacturers decide that it is 
immoral to reap this profit. They decide to be content with a 
low return and to retain the price at £10. At once practical! 
difficulties arise. They can still only satisfy 100 persons out 
of the 500 who require the commodity. How are they to select 
them? Imagine the charges of favouritism that will be made, 
the bitter discontent. Four hundred men will still be dir- 
appointed, and will remain disappointed, for there will be 
no inducement for the manufacturers to extend their busine 
or for other manufacturers to compete with them. Instea:l 
of a temporary sharp rise in prices and temporary hardship 
followed by the recovery of normal conditions, there will be a 
maintenance through artificial means of the old price with the 
same hardship to ail those who are not selected to receive tlie 
limited supply, but there will also be for the future a constant 
condition of restriction and limitation, and the hardships of 
the majority of consumers will not now be temporary but 
permanent.—l am, Sir, &e., P. E. Rosexrrs. 
Worcester College, Oxford. 


NATIONALIZATION AND WORKERS’ CONTROL. 
(To THE Epiror 

Sirn,—A section of the Labour Movement is demanding the 
control of nationalized industries by Workers’ Committees. 
This is supposed to be the alternative to bureaucratic control. 
The Shop Stewards’ and Workers’ Committees are holding a 
national Conference in London this week to demand not merely 
railways, &c., but control of 
these industries by Soviets or Workers’ Committees. The) 
state in their resolutions that the Workers’ Committees, which 


oF THE “‘ Sprcrator.’’] 


mines, 


| they have already formed in various parts of the country, are 





built on Soviet lines. 

Now this demand is of peculiar interest because the Soviet 
Government of Russia has just these Workers 
Councils and Committees. Mr. Philip Snowden, writing in the 
Labour Leader of March 4th, says:— 

“The Soviet Government has officially published in the 
Petrograd Bolshevik Press a deeree abolishing the Workmen’s 
Councils and Committees of factory delegates. In this decree 
it is stated: ‘These Councils and Committees, created to main- 
tain order in the centres of production, have, on the contrary, 
produced grave disorders. They have caused the demoralization 
of the workmen and the complete demoralization of 
industry. In view of these circumstances the Soviet Govern- 
ment finds itself compelled to abolish the Workmen’s Councils 
and the factory delegates in all Russia. The system of 


abolished 
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democratic control of the workshop has been superseded by 
autocratic decree, for the militarization of all industrial 
work,’ ” 

Mr. Snowden says that these decisions have “come as a 
shock to the Communists of Great Britain and to the uncritical 
supporters and admirers of the Bolshevik régime.” “I really 
do not see,” continues Mr. Snowden, “ that this decree by the 
Soviet Government need cause surprise or dismay. ‘The 
dictatorship of the proletariat must in practice mean the dic- 
tatorship of an autocracy ”; and he warns Socialists here to 
avoid following the Russian Bolsheviks.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Panton Street, S.W. H. Keeune, V.C.A. 





THE DREAD OF A PROFIT. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE ‘“ Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—As a constant reader of the Spectetor and the many 
thoughtful letters appearing in its columns on the present 
moral and financial difficulties in which the war has placed 
us, I shall be glad to be allowed to call the attention of your 
readers to the arguments, which I think many will consider 
fallacious, in the letter of your correspondent in the Spectator 
of February 28th under the above headiag. 

Ilis reasoning may be correct from a merely money point 
of view, but is it so when the moral facts of our present 
position are duly taken into account? We are being told, 
and rightly told, continually by those holding responsible 
positions in the Government and in the country that, owing 
to the vast amount of property destroyed during the war an 
the absence during five years of the production of any adequate 
supply of new wealth, we and the nations of Europe are much 
poorer. Now economic laws apply to the peeples as a whole 
exactly as they do to the thousands of families of professional 
men, clergy, clerks, and the salaried and wage-carning black- 
coated classes generally. These with their diminished incomes 
are honourably and intelligently cutting down their pre-war 
expenditure, saying to themselves: “ We must do without this 
small luxury and that small expenditure that we formerly 
regarded as almost a necessity.” 

Your correspondent, however, appears to argue that we ought 
to expect that our dividends and income should now be raised 
so that we may receive a sum increased from a former 5 to 
12} per cent. to enable us to purchase the same commodities 
and luxuries that we did in pre-war times. In that case we 
should be calling upon ourselves to make no sacrifices. That 
an income which, before the war, provided but a “ living 
wage ” should now be raised in present money value so as still 
to give such “living wage” is obviously fair and reasonable; 
but the constant demand, in our present conditions of poverty, 
of vast numbers of the wage-earning artisan and labouring 
classes for such increases as will enable them to obtain pleasures 
and luxuries which they did not think of having in pre-war 
times, and of the dividend-receiving investors for higher 
dividends, is one of the potent causes of our national diffi- 
eulties nnd unrest. It must be admitted that the appearance, 
almost daily, of new and old companies inviting the public to 
provide capital for miscellaneous and perhaps hazardous 
ventures, and offering 7 to even 20 per cent. dividends, must 
be held largely responsible as a serious cause of discontent 
and unrest, it being remembered that numbers of the investing 
public look only to the increased return that they hepe to 
receive, and give no thought to how much wages must be cut 
dewn to obtain such increase. Is it not natural also that 
demands should be made for increased wages by those who 
say to themselves: “If such large prefits and dividends are 
offered, those undertaking to find them will necessarily be 
continually struggling, secretly as far as may be, to keep down 
our wages. Therefore we will make an immediate demand for 
that increased share in the earnings rightly due to us” ? If 
this aspect of the economic facts were more earnestly considered 
hy those new apparently so anxious to rake in the money of 
the public for their speculative ventures, and if in our present 
jworer circumstances a smaller profit were looked for by 
investors, the very grave dangers confronting us 
I am, Sir, &c., E. Hexry Len. 


some of 
might be lessened. 
Malvern. 


{To tHe Epitror or THe “ Spectator.) 
sir, 
heading, if I may say so, do not emphiasize sufficiently the 
siarp distinction between profit-making that is beneficial and 
p ofit-taking that is harmful. I apprehend that the opprobrious 


term ‘ profiteer”’ is limited in its use to the man whore profit 


results from a corresponding loss imposed upon the community. 
A: a stimulus to legitimate enterprise which benefits the publie, 
fo: whose ullimate advantage all industry is carried on, profit- 
miking is undoubtedly most desirable, and when it does benefit 
tle public it is a well-earned reward for value received, but 
that fact neither justifies nor excuses “ profit-taking ”’ by such 
exterprising gentlemen as discover and seize upon some position 


The three articles in your excellent paper under this 





of vantage that enable them to raise prices and ‘ 
upon a helpless public. In these days of amalgamation and 
hig business, trade agreements to raise prices, and monopolies 
are a pressing danger; small competitors are easily crushed ] , 
a “temporary ” reduction in price, and profit-taking is ¢] 7 
freed from the essential check of real competition, a . 
anything but beneficial. nal. 

In America “ Publicity and Regulation” are considered 
necessary by thinking people to prevent undue Profits froy 
being collected by huge industrial organizations, Such seid. 
zations are beneficial in so far as they reduce price;: under 
proper regulation they can still be allowed to reap a benefit 
sufficiently stimulating to promote the effective organization 
that “reduces” prices, and the public interest can | 
guarded against improper exploitation. 

The illustration of profit-making that you give ip 
second article—namely, that of the Daily Mail—is a sound 
illustration of a beneficial profit, but an essential element in 
the benefit was its reduction in its price to a halfpenny.—] 
Sir, &e., 

4 Temple Gardens, Temple, E.C. 4. 


—. 


‘levy toll ” 


2 sale. 


your 


am, 
LAuNcELor Packer. 





PROFIT—RATE PER CENT. 
{To tHE Epivor or tHe “ SpecTaTor.] 
Sir,—I am sorry I missed Mr. Turnbull's letter which Mr. 
Goulding Cutts refers to in your issue of March 6th, but Mr. 
Goulding Cutts must see the fallacy of calculating profit on the 
sale price as he says most traders do, because if that were < 
a profit of 100 per cent. could never be obtained unless tho 
goods sold cost nothing. According to Mr. Goulding Cutts, jj 


one buys an article for Is. and sells it for £1 even they 








100 per cent. profit is not reached.—I am, Sir, &e., 
34 De Vere Gardens, W. 8. J. M. Piru. 
THE SITUATION IN PALESTINE. 


{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.”’ 

Sir,—I regret that Colonel Patterson has misconceived the 
object of my article. In common with many people, I sym- 
pathize with the wish of some Jews to make their homes in 
Palestine. The danger .s that the preceedings of the Zionists, 
unless they are conditioned by the facts of the presen( 
situation, may render the realization of this natural wish 
impracticable. The tone of Colonel Patterson's letter and his 
proposal to buy out the “ Beduin ” or trust to their relapse 
into nomadic life emphasizes this danger. Mr. Zangwill ‘n 
proposing to employ force to expatriate the Syrian owners 
of the soil, “ if reason and gcodwill cannot procure a settle- 
ment,” goes a step farther. 

Dr. Max Nordau is reported to have said that there is room 
for two hundred millions of people in Palestine! Colonel 
Patterson believes that this little and largely barren land “ can 
support” six times its present population—i.c., about 
3,900,000 people—“ when it is brought under proper cultive- 
tion.” Neither he nor I can tell what number of people may 
ultimately be capable of finding a living in Palestine; but the 
growth must be very slow, and the only colonists who ough! 
to be accepted are trained cultivators and navvies to build 
roads and railways and to create a port. If the Zionists can 
provide these classes, the development of Palestine will benefit 
from Jewish assistance and the employment of Jewish capital. 

My suggestion that the Moslems and Christians of Palestine 
might not readily accept Jewish government causes Colonc! 
Patterson to say that we are “a smug, self-satisfied 
It happens, however, that we have become responsible for th 
government and prosperity of the people of a small histori 
country, where the Jews are not only in a small minority, but 
do not take nearly their due share in production. In thes 
circumstances, it must be evident that to set up any Govern 
ment controlled by this minority or to accord to it any pre 
ferential treatment would be opposed to every principle o! 
right and justice. 

Colenel Patterson is mistaken in believing that no resent- 
ment is felt at the proceedings of the Zionists. My 
information shows that there are already possibilities o! 
serious trouble. On February 23rd the correspondent of the 
Daily News telegraphed from Jerusalem :— 

“There is a feeling of hostility against this country being 
made the Jewish national home, and intense resentment that 
the repeated protests made to the British and Allied Govern- 
ments against the alleged preference already shown by them 
to the Zionists have brought no replies. Threatening placar¢s 
fixed to the city walls have been torn down. . .- The 
presence of 50,000 Arabs and Beduin, who are flooding in! 
Jerusalem as part of the progress of the Syrian unity campaign, 
has helped to harden anti-Zionism in Palestine.” 


race. 


‘ P a 
are a peopi 


therefore, the 


I agree with Colonel Patterson that the Jews 
well able to take care of themselves.” It is, 
more necessary that we should safeguard the rights of the 
Moslems and Christians who for many years must form the 
large majority, and who will neither accept Jewish rule ne: 
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consent to be swamped by a great Jewish infiux if—as is 
, the case—this were now possible.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SYDENHAM. 


THE SOUTH SLAVS AND ITALY. 
[fo THE Epiron or tur “ SrectsTor.’’) 


wip —May I be allowed to raise my voice against a paragraph 


in your issue for January 31st, which I have only just seen ? 
You accu: the Southern Slavs of ingratitude in their dealings 
with Italy on the ground that, but for her and the Allies, they 
would still be under German rule. To the Allies, yes, but 
less to Italy proportionately than to the others. While the 

is and Slovenes were still in the Austro-Hungarian armies 
» had Caporetto, but when the Slavs from Prag to Zagreb 
nd Liubliana revolted, and the Dual Empire resolved itseli 
ato its component parts, we had the Italian advance on the 


rye. I have spoken to numerous ex-Austrian officers, who all 
ay that they looked upon the Italian front as a_rest-cure 
compared with the other theatres of war. The Yugo-Slav 
rs mutinied and seized the Vleet, thus clearing the 
atic, and the Italians promptly sank the ‘ Viribus Unitis.’ 
It was hardly Italy’s desire to conciliate her neighbours 
that led her to abandon the Treaty of London, but resnect for 
the public opinion of the world, which could hardly tolerate 
so brazen an Imperialistic policy in the name of a war of 
liberation of oppressed peoples and self-determination. Austria 








1 





vad a tough jc to t: 


had e over Bosnia and Herzegovina when 
the Berlin Treaty assigned those provinces to her. Italy, in 
spite of her Fleet, would have had a tougher job to enforce her 
will on the unwilling Dalmatians, who are a talented and sturdy 
race, with extremely strong national feelings. 


Finally, vou say that the Seuthern S 
, 








avs’ kingdom is large 


sugh to satisfy the most ambitious Serbs or Croats. 


t is 
not, however, a question of miles, but of men. The Conference 
sat well have drawn her northern frontier further to the 
nth in the areas of mixed population, but the Slavs object 
the handing over of a compact mass of 400,000 Slovenes to 
italy, with no provision for the protection of minorities. The 
Slavs realize that the Powers are morally hound to give them 
access to the sea at Fiume, and are ready to accept 
able compromise, but the cession of the bulk of their 
nationals is hound to create resentment. It is fashionable 
throw the bleme on the Slavs end call them pig-headed, but 
such a case it takes two to be obstinate. And the Italians 
ne great advantage. They are represented on the Council 


Four, whil-t the Slavs are not. It is as though one party 
2 sn at upon the Bench and judged a case in its own 
st. The Slavs are exuberant and not always wise, but in 
» | ne qnestion their attitude has at least been dignified 
Le t in the face of great provocation, while the same 
in hardly be said of Italy, which cannot contrel its own 
¥ The Spectator is always so fair that I feel sure that you 
g due consideration to the Slav cause, on which little 
no mor hes heen spent on propaganda.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Marcon Brrr (M.A., D.Sc., Oxon.), 


Kne: M lor 2, Belgrad, February 26th. 
MONTENEGRO. 
[To tae Enitor or the “ Srecraton 


‘ig,—Tn view of all the discussion as to the Serbian Yugo-Slav 


7 


itlemer nid the so-called Adriatie question, does it not 
ir t vol ¢ hb ing most extraordinary that the name of 
Vontonag < YT wnt } Sha wht) ‘ . an PhS . 
4 never mentioned - She might be a natron withont 

‘ , 1 
1 history « record, without independence or a separate 
ndividnality Serhian claims, Serbian refusals, Serbian con- 


l swith Italy on the Liume question all this is before our 


day by day in the newspapers, but not one word about 





Monteneg And what are the facts 2 Montenegro is held in 
ondage hy Serbian force of arms; her King and Govern- 
ment a in exile; her people have heen slaughtered and her 
forcibly annexed by her sister-Slavs, and right, 
They ind self-determination are mere words of m« kery. 
i" s this Simply beeause King Nicholas had not the 
m | instinet to develop the economic resources of his 
It only he had heen “ cute” enough to encourage the 
-tment of some millions of English money in his country, 
‘Montenegro lt not be left deserted and in the hands of a 
nemy to-day. Ii becomes simply nauseous to hear the 
ne about justice and right when it is perfectly 
v? » every statesman in Europe that these very same 
ve hel ved most shamefully to their Montenegrin 
s ire, and hold these unfortunates to-day simply at the 

i : 1.—I am, Sir, &e., Avex. Devine. 

NATIONALIZATION IN RUSSTA, 
‘O07 KpiTor or THF ** Spectator.’ 

SIR é is of the Bolsheviks in Russia to nationslize 
> are instructive. The miners’ leader ell us that 


l tv bureaucracy, and Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P. 


, 





= 
in advocating the nationalization of railways says that they 
must not be controlled from Whitehall. It is generally 
acmitted, even by Socialists, that nationalization—i.e., State 
ownership and control—must be bureaucratic, and therefore 
of no benefit to the workers. For instance, Mr. Frank Hodges, 
speaking at the annual Conference of the miners, July, 1918, 


said — 





“You can have nationalization but still be in no better 
position than you are now under private ownership. That is 
the experience of institutions which have been State own 

and State controlled for many years.”’ 

Some of our Labour organizations, such as the Shop Stewards’ 
and Workers’ Committees, profess to believe that the dis- 
advantages of nationalization could be avoided if the State wer 
abolished, and Soviets or Councils established as in Russia 
Mr. Smillie has more than once expressed approval of such 
a system. But Socialistic schemes do not alter the general 
characteristics of human nature, or change the operation of! 
economic laws. Lenin has been forced to adopt measures that 
disprove any Socialistic theories. Production on any large 
scale depends not on manual labour alone, but on invention, 
technical skill, and directive ability. If these necessary factors 
are to be successfully employed, their reward must be greater 
than that of the manual workers whose labour they direct intc 
the most fruitful channels. 

Soviet Russia is now offering large rewards for the servic>s 
of those who possess exceptional ability. But in doing so th 
equality basis of the system is destroyed and class distinctions 
are admitted. It is a return to the method of capitalism. But 
the industries, being nationalized, are not as free as under 
private enterprise. Control is centralized and bureaucratic. 
The result is that the State, camouflaged by the Soviets, not 
only has a monopoly control of industry, but necessarily has 
a similar control of the labour supply. So compulsory labour 
is adopted. This is the system that would inevitably result 
in this country from the State ownership and control of 
industry. The mere change of the name from Parliament t 
Soviet —i.e., Council—does not change the functions of ths 
State. Workers should not be misled by catch phrases.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. PAcLkNer. 





SPEAKING WITIT TONGUES. 

(To tHe Epiton or THE “ 

Sir, -In a notice of a work on The Life end Letiers of St. Paul 
by Professor David Smith, you say :— 


Specta7or.]} 


‘In connexion with the Corinthian Glossolalia, we find an 
interesting account of the Speaking with Tongues at th 
Gareloch in 1830. These phenomena were associated with the 
Irvingite movement; and were taken seriously, though no 
uncritically, by so wise a man as Thomas Erskine of 
Linlathen.” 

This statement is somewhat mi-leading, so far as 17 
Erskine is concerned. At first, like many other people, } 
believed in the supernatural character of the pl! 


enomenha +i 
question, but subsequently saw reason to change his mind on 
odin st 


the subject. and had the candour to acknowledge that he ha: 
been mistaken. In a beok published in 1837 he wrote :— 


“In two former publications of mine... I have expresse] 
my conviction that the remarkable manifestations which 1! 
witnessed in certain individuals in the West of Scotland abovn 
eight years ago were the miraculous gifts of the Spirit, of the 
samme character as those of which we read in the New Testa- 
ment. Since then, however, I have come to think differently, 
and I do not now believe that they were so. ... To some it 
may appear as if I were assuming an importance to myselt, 
by publishing my change of opinion; but Lam in truth only 


i 


clearing my conscience, which requires me thus publicly ¢ 
withdraw a testimony which I had publicly given, when T 1m 
longer believe it myself.” (Letiers of Thomas Erskine 
Linlathen, edited by William Hanna, Edinburgh, 1877, pp. 1d 
and 4038-9.) 

-—-] am, Sir, & Cc. L. D. 





COMPULSORY GREEN 
lo tHe Epitror or THE * SPectTaro 
Sir.—One constantly reads the argument (not alws 
side), “ Abolish compulsory Greek and many fews 
girls will learn Greek.” But this seems to me a gi 


a bad thing. I do not wish to argue now, but to su 





to get rid of a dull hord toyers and triflers for 

hand which “ knows what ” it “ fights for and loves wl a 
knows—which thinks this study a privilege and a trusf—is an 
advantage to learning To multu non uli I would edd 
ne nulti.—I am, Sir, &e., Ax Ovo Gerirs Max 


CTASSTICS FOR THE AMATEUR 


[To tHe Eopri OF $s I 
Sirn.—VYour reviewer (8 tafor, February 28th) s ks o 3 
igh standard of Jowett's translation of ‘Th lides as “ ma.ne 


tained ” by Crawley. It seems due to a wiity and eccentric 
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man, whose death in early middle life, leaving no other serious 
work, but this very good, was a great sorrow to his friends, to 
observe that Crawley’s book appeared in 1876; Jowett, who 
makes a suitable reference to his predecessor’s work, followed 
in 1882. Crawley’s translation was published, in a handsome 
volume, by Longmans, and is dedicated, with permission, to 
“Connop Thirlwall, Historian of Greece.” He himself had 
something of the nomad in him, and was difficult to locate at 
any time. It was as needless for him to emphasize on his title- 
page that he was a “ Fellow (non-resident) ” of Worcester 
College as to apologize in his Preface for “the unavoidable 
duiness of a translation.”—I am, Sir, &., A. O. P. 


“APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.” 

[To tHe Epitor oF THe ** SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—As Dr. Lay considers that his subliminal self’s encounter 
with an alarm-clock was worth putting on record, and as your 
reviewer thought that the episode was interesting enough to 
serve as a quotation, you may possibly like to publish this 
account of a trick played on me by my unconscious self. 
During seven weeks last winter I slept very little, as I was 
nursing my husband through a severe illness, and I was always 
awake at 3 o’clock in the morning. A fortnight ago, several 
weeks after our return to normal nights and days, my 
daughter went to bed early, complaining of a cold. I was not 
in the least anxious about her, and went to bed as usual, but 
woke up to hear the clock strike three, and with an almost 
irresistible desire to get up and go to her. As I woke more 
thoroughly I reflected that she would be much startled at seeing 
me and a candle, and would find it very difficult to go to sleep 
again if I roused her by opening the door, and as I felt sure 
that she was not in want of a dose of medicine or a hot-water 
hottle, I decided not to get up, as if I had done so I should 
certainly have given my husband a bad night, as well as 
disturbing my daughter, for the sake of complying with the 
wishes of a subliminal consciousness. Then I found myself 
repeating “ And in the light of reason let me live,” which was 
strangely comforting, for it was not easy to lie still just then. 
Next morning she told me she had slept well, and had not 
wanted me in the night. 

Now, it seems to me that the “ strange primitive being,” as 
your reviewer calls it, was trying to get ‘“‘a bit of its own 
back.” It has often happened that I have wished to get up at 
a certain hour, to poke a fire, arrange a pillow, or some such 
thing. This is always easy evough to do at the beginning of 
an illness, when the subliminal self is ready to help, and when 
I am in a better position to control it, than later when I am 
getting tired. Then it grows lazy and obstinate, and wants to 
sleep when I want to be awake. I have often called it names, 
and evidently it seized this opportunity of waking me up and 
showing its zeal in a tiresome way.—I am, Sir, &c., F. S. 








“THE NURSERY SCHOOL.” 

(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
BSir,—It is from no desire, I hope, to recommend either my 
work, or my book, The Nursery School, that 1 ask the privilege 
of answering one or two of the criticisms in a very well- 
meaning review of The Nursery School. 

To begin with, let me correct a mistake. There are, I grieve 
to say, no other open-air nursery schools, as yet. Our first 
illustration is still, alas! holding the field alone. I trust and 
believe, however, that there will soon be a small crop of them. 
We are giving a training to Bradford Head-Mistresses, and 
hope to supply Heads for the new open-air London nursery 
echools when they are ready. 

I am accused of not teaching the system of Dr. Montessori; 
and it is hinted that my students will suffer therefrom, an 
even come under the ban of Mr. Fisher, a recent convert. You 
will forgive me for saying that all this sounds a little weird 
and strange, like words heard in a dream. Séguin died about 
forty years ago. I suppose I am his oldest disciple in this 
country. Certainly none of my critics had so much as heard of 
him twenty-four years ago when I began to make the educational 
world acquainted with him. That world did not listen very 
attentively. They did not want my cheap insets, or the 
weighted pill-boxes I used. My big inset letters were not sand- 
papered. They were roughened, however, and I made great 
claims for the touch gense. It is not necessary for me to say 
what I tried to do in Bradford, but any one who reads my 
book, Education through the Imagination, written in 1904, wi.] 
find Montessori there. At least, the Romans found it there, 
for they wrote to me in 1912 to say so. 

We have moved far since 1904. My students are not ignorant 
of the work of Séguin. If I have planned their training so 


as to include much dramatic work, much art work after the 
method of Bois Caudron, and a new presentment of psychology, 
that is not because I differ from Montessori, but because two 
minds are not necessarily identical in their working merely 





because they are debtors, more or less, to the sam 
and received their initial impulse from him. Also 
have learned a little in the course of sixteen years! 

As for Mr. Fisher, it is teo bad to indicate that, h 
waited all these years to find Séguin, he can now neve 
beyond Montessori, or, indeed, away from her—that ho one 
must disarrange his mind, and that this mind, moving so late 
over this field, is nevertheless incapable of ever absorbing, or 
even digesting, a new idea. If I believed this I should have to 
give my students an extra year’s study, not in order that they 
might please Mr. Fisher, but only that they might be strong to 
deliver him from borrowed idées fizes. Why do we assume that 
Ministers are always dullards, and that people who are not 
boomed are necessarily quite destitute of ideas, and of the 
conviction and courage to work them out in action?—I am, Sir, 
&e., Margaret MeMnuuy. 

The Rachel McMillan Training Centre, 

232 Church Street, Deptford, S.E. 


® teacher, 
I hope to 


aving 
or get 





THE NAVY RECORDS SOCIETY 
{To THe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Str,—As one interested in the prosperity of the Navy Records 
Society, I should like to have the opportunity of disposing of ay 
erroneous belief that only naval men may join the Society, 
Obviously, in these days when the cost of paper and printing 
has risen 300 or 400 per cent., it is difficult for a Society which 
publishes rare or hitherto unpublished works of naval interest 
to do itself justice unless it has a large number of supporters, 
It is for this reason that I ask you to allow me to make it 
known that anybody can join this admirable Society. It wag 
founded in 1893 in order to make the sources of naval history 
more accessible and to elucidate questions of naval administya- 
tion, naval life and archaeology. More than fifty volmes have 
already been published. In the first prospectus of the Society 
it was pointed out under what great disadvantages early his- 
torians of the Navy laboured owing to the lack of trustworthy 
accessible information. 

“It is hoped,” said the prospectus, “ that the N.R.S. may be 
able to remedy this great defect in the etory of our national 
life by printing and publishing such authentic accounts of 
past events as were recorded at the time either by veritable 
actors in them or by others who were in a position to have 
exact information.” . 


What a strange people we are! We are the foremost naval 
nation in the world, and our history touches the cea at every 
point. And yet the volumes of this Society have not been run 
after as one would have expected. A glance at the list of works 
published by the Society shows how excellently the Society's 
ideals have been fulfilled. For example, the famous Barham 
Papers were published by this Society; also five invaluable 
volumes dealing with the first Dutch War; also the deeply 
interesting papers of the second Lord Spencer. I note that the 
Life of Admiral Sir John Leake and the Life of Sir Henry 
Mainwaring are in preparation. Other intended publications 
are further volumes on the first Dutch War, more Spencer 
Papers, and the Letters of Lord St. Vincent. The annual 
subscription to the Society is one guinea, and this entitles the 
member to receive free one copy of cach work issued by thie 
Society for the year. The publications are not offered for general 
sale. A new member can still obtain a complete set of the first 
fifty volumes for £25, but the existing stock is small and 
may soon be exhausted. The subscription surely brings very 
good value for the money! For a list of works and al! informa- 
tion application may be made to the Secretary, Mr. W. G. 
Perrin, Admiralty Library, Whitehall, S.W.—I am, Sir, &., 
STUDENT. 





CHARLES BOOTH MEMORTAL. 

{To tHe Eprron or THE “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Charles Booth died in November, 1916. He was a man to 
whose fruitful labours in almost unexplored fields of social and 
industrial research some public memorial is due, but during 
the war it was not thought advisable to issue an appeal for 
any object not directly connected with the national welfare. 
Now that peace has been signed, the time has come when we 
believe that all who knew Charles Booth personally, and many 
who knew him only through his work, will be glad to contribute 
towards a fund to perpetuate his memory. 

Charles Booth was born in Liverpool and lived there for a 
large part of his life, and a very interesting piece of his work 
of investigation was conducted there. Liverpool is still thie 
headquarters of the great businesses founded by him and his 
brother Alfred. It has therefore been decided that no memorial 
to him would be more fitting than the endowment of some 
object in connexion with Liverpool University. The Council 
of that University, who warmly welcome the proposal, have 
pledged themselves that in the event of a sum of money being 
handed to the University sufficient to endow a Chair for their 
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Social Studies School, they will gladly call it “The Charles 
Booth Chair.” They further suggest that if the sum collected 


Massingham’s brilliant articles in the Spectator on the feather 
trafhe will find it difficult to understand why the Government 


js substantially in excess of a Professorship Endowment, they | of a so-called humane country does all in its power to hinder 


will regard it as a fitting tribute to the memory of one of the 
earliest recipients of the University’s Honorary Degrees to call 
the ) ; 

Studies.” For such an endowment we think it would be neces- 
cary to raise £50,000. We believe this task ought to be possible. 
Donations (which may be spread over three years) may he sent 


the passing of a Bill that would put an end to the most senseless 
slaughter ever perpetrated. I, as an English girl, am ashamed 


existing school the “Charles Booth School of Social | of my countrywomen. Why cannot they, like the American, 


Australian, and Canadian women, show the British Govern- 
ment that there is a serious demand for such a Bill? The 
answer must be that the Colonial women have advanced farther 


to the Bank of Liverpool and Martins, Walter Street, Liver- | on the path of culture, sympathy, and education than have 


pool.—We are, Sir, &e., 
Grorae ADAMI 
(Vice-Chancellor 2f Liverpool University) 
H. R. Birwincuam. 
Groros HamI.ton. 
Berxarp MALt.et. 
J. Sr. Log Srracuey. 
Stanfield House, High Street, Hampstead, N.W. 8. 
communications should be forwarded to Mr. Jesse | 





V.S.—Any 


Argyle (at the above address), who is acting as Secretary to the 


Memorial. 





THE TRAVELLERS’ AID SOCIETY. 
{To rHe Epitor or tHe “‘ SpecTaTor.’’] 
Sirn—May I be allowed to appeal to your readers for their 
kind help in raising the sum of £3,000 for the purchase of the 
unexpired lease of the premises occupied by the Travellers’ 
Aid Society since 1896? It is impossible to find another house, 
and we are fortunate in having the option of purchase. 

Since » work was started more than 100,000 girls and young 
women have been safeguarded from possible danger when 
obliged to leave home unattended. The work has so grown in 
recent years that more agents have been required. In one 
day last year they met more than 100 young “ travellers” of 
whose journeys we had ‘been notified beforehand. 

Our “emergency” beds have been a great boon since the | 
housing problem has been acute. ‘They have been of service to | 
the little girl from a charity school and the society lady unable | 
to find accommodation in any hotel; to a blind woman missed | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





} 
| 


at the station by her sister who went to meet her; to the 
foreign girl speaking no English and quite incapable of pro- 
tecting herself in a strange country; to some ex-Service girls 


M an 1,000 last year found a “ haven 


and many others. More 
of rest ” at 3 Baker Street. 
Our varied and useful work is described in detail in the 
unnual Report, which may be had on application. The present | 
need is to secure our headquarters for another term, and to 
this end we ask the help of your readers. Any contributions 
will be most gratefully acknowledged.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Jessin Gorpon, Seoretary. 
Travellers’ Aid Society, 2 Baker Street, ae 
. spascusiigiagliniiaianinadoaaiababen acennnis 
“PERSIAN TALES.” 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘* SPECTATOR.’ 
Siz,—We have read with much pleasure the kind and 
appreciative remarks about our collection of Persian tales which 
your reviewer made in the Spectator of December 20th (only 





recentiy received by us out here). As he surmises, the tales 
were collected direct from the lips of the common people in 
their own local dialects, in which they would seem to have 
been preserved by purely oral tradition. The narrators, it 
may be mentioned, were not in any sense professional story- 
tellers, but only ordinary townsfolk and tribesmen. The many 
points of resemblance between these stories and the Sanskrit, 
Greek,. Norse, and Germanic myths and tales prove that their 
;n is to be sought in a very remote antiquity, and suggest 
they are probably to be regarded as cognates of the 
usand and One Nights rather than as derived from them. 
Incidentally, were not the Thousand and One Nights based on 
an original Persian collection of stories now lost? These 
stories of ours now pwhlished in a popular form represent only 
a small portion of much miscellaneous folk-lore and kindred 
material collected in several Persian dialects, which we hope 
some time to be able to publish in scientific form for the 
benefit of those interested in linguistic and anthropological 
research. May we correct a slight misapprehension on the 
part of your reviewer? We are husband and wife, not brother 
and sister. Our responsibility for the book is divided. 
“D. L. R. L.” is answerable for the Bakhtiari tales, and 
“E. O. L.” for the Kermani ones.—We are, Sir, &c., 
D. Lorimer (Major I.A.). 
E. O. Lorimer. 
The Political Agency, Loralai, Baluchistan, February 10th. 














THE PLUMAGE TRADE. 
(To tae Eprtor or THe ‘‘ Specrator.’’! 
Str,—Last month the Government refused to give any definite 


; ; 


te to the Plumage Bill. Those who have read Mr. H. J. 





[—™ 


their English sisters.—I am, Sir, &., 

Whitcote, Hoylake, Cheshire. M. Honor Camppeu. 

STATE PURCHASE OF THE LIQUOR TRADE, 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Sprctator.’’) 

Sm,—Mr. Talbot shows that the drunk” convictions in 
England and Wales, comparing 1914 with 1918, decreased 84.50 
per cent., and in Carlisle within the same period the decrease 
was only 71 per cent. The comparison is not a fair one. Men 
were pouring out of the villages, provincial towns, and country- 
side, and into Carlisle. If Mr. Talbot would give us the 
“drunk ” convictions in, say, Covent ry or Woolwich for those 
two years, we should then have a true estimate of the result 
of the Carlisle experiment.—I aim, Sir, &c., 

Lyceum Club, Beateice Picton-T'veRBervite. 





POPULAR WEEKLIES. 

{To THE Eprtor or THe “ SpectatTor.’’) 
Sir,—In your review of Fleet Street and Downing Street you 
speak of Sir George Newnes with Tit-Bits in 1881 and Mr. 
Harmsworth with Answers in 1888 as the pioneers of popwar 
weekly journals. I would point out, however, that Sir John 
Leng, M.P., founded that very popular weekly the People’s 
Friend in 1869, while the Family Herald is, I believe, some 
ten years earlier.—With congratulations to the Spectator on 
giving us not “ ninepence for fourpence”’ but forty pages for 
ninepence, I am, Sir, &c., Scor. 





“ CROSSHAN DED.” 
(To tHe Eptror or tHe “* Specravor.’’) 
Sir,—In your recent article on “ Naval Language” a use of 
“rescrub ” for “repeat” was given which showed that t! 
word had hecome merely a symbol without suggestion of its 


| origin. A good illustration of a similar kind was reported to 





ry for 
to row 


me by a student from Newfoundland. It is custon 
a man who rows alone in a big boat with long oa: 
“ crosshanded.” From this the word comes to be used in 
o hear that some 





general for “ alone,” and it is even possible t 

man along the coast “lived crosshanded all winter.”—I ain, 

Sir, &e., W. M. T. 
Mount Allison University, Canada. 


NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mole 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of “* Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only ineans that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrait 
publication. 
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POETRY. 


SUBMARINES. 
Tne firth lay like a dragon’s tongue to-night 
Flaming to westward: with her smoke afire 
The far town rose beyond, a Viking’s pyre; 
Then one by one those ranging shafts of light, 
With passing benediction fading home, 
Have left such lake of calm on sea and land, 
The ripple scarcely moves to stir the foam 
Or lift a bubble from the quiet sand. 





Not on the living falls so wide a peace! 
Arrows of silver striking on the bay, 
The terns are hunting still in plumes of spray: 
'The weasel crouches there beneath the trees; 
Under the calm of those reflecting seas 
Man too was waiting, wailing all the day. 
Ilersert Asqvire. 








THE THEATRE. 
—————— 

“THE YOUNG VISITERS” AT THE COURT THEATRE. 
T w4ve little sympathy for the critic who went to see The Young 
Visiters and complained that he (being among those who had 
not read the book) felt as though in the presence of an unex- 
plained family joke. He did not complain that it was not 
funny, only that it was a family joke. Now this is a very dan- 
gerous theory; in fact, as “ Mr. Salteena” would say, it is “the 
thin end of the partition.” Sympathize with that critic and 
you will soon find that you are admitting that Twelfth Night 
and The Master Builder ave worthless because these plays 
were not quite understood by the Ambassador Extraordinary 
from the Hairy Ainus and a well-known merchant from Bangkok 
at present on a visit to these shores. This is a broad and a 
pleasant road, hut it leads to dumb-show. The critic should 
have read the book; it was the sacrifice that his high calling 
demanded. He could even have bought it at the box-office and 
read it between the acts. And here the auditor has perhaps a 
legitimate grievance against Miss Edyth Goodall’s production. 
The entracies afford too much time for reading. The play 
consequently suffers from seeming spun out. There should 
surely have been, not perhaps a triple bill, but at any rate a 
one-act play first and no waits. The thread of the play is too 
slender to bear stretching. 

But when this is said the auditor will probably have done with 
blame. Nothing of the delightful pretentious solemnity of the 
hook has been lost, and the scenery more than compensates for 
the spelling. The two thrilling cab-drives and the exhilarating 
railway journey,in which (as in Parsifal) it is the scenery that 
moves, ere revelations. ‘The most surprising thing about them 
is perhaps that cabs and train—in spite of their careful grotesque- 
ness—succeed in producing a real sense of “the open road,” 
and are quite convincing enough for “straight ’’ comedy. 

The actors were all perfectly, divinely grave, and the threo 
exquisites, ‘* Bernard Clark,” “ Procurio,” and ‘The Earl of 
Clincham,” were inimitably funny. “ Bernard Claik,’”’ the 
romantic, indeed outstripped my fondest expectations. ** Ethel 
Monticuc ” would have shone in a less brilliant company, but 
compared, for example, with the consistency of ** Mr. Salieena’s ” 
nervous flurry, or the impassivity of ** Minnit’ the butler, her 
acting seemed to lack spontaneity and resource. 

The whole play serves to illustrate the charm of the fantastic. 
There is no doubt that in The Young Visiters we have got a very 
fine brand of Vintege Nonsense. But there is no need for this 
sort of nonsense to be written by chance in a dumpy note-book 
by @ cynical little girl of nine. We can imagine such a play 
touohed by the much more innocent and not less imaginative 
hand of, say, Mr. De La Mare. The Young Visiters opens up 
a vista of theatrical possibilities. If a school of fantastic plays 
arises, I wish them just such producers and just such a cast 
as are to be seen in the present production at the Court. 

TARN. 





1 ‘ 
BOOKS. 
THE OFFICIAL HiSTORY OF THE WAR AT SEA.* 
Tue first volume of Sir Julian Corbett’s history of the war at 
sea, prepared from the Admiralty records for the Committee 


* Jlistary of the Great Wer Leged on Official Decuments: Naval Operations, 
Vol. /. By Sir Julian 8, Corbett, With a Case ef Maps, Louden: Longmans, 


(17s, Gd, net.J 
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a ni. 
of Imperial Defence, is profoundly interesting. Tho author’ 
lucid and dispassionat : works on the past history of our Navy 
had shown that he was specially qualified to vecord its greatest 
undertaking, and his new book is all that we had expected it to 
be is a narrative, even if some of his occasional] remarks oe 
deductions may provoke dissent. The Admiralty in a prefatory 
note disclaim any responsibility for the author's reading of the 
documents placed at his disposal, so that the work is, fortunately 
not “ official ” in the ordinary sense. Sir Julian Corbett, Writing 
with full knowledge of the facts, has given his own interpretation 
of them, and has not sought to provide “ official ” excuses for 
anything that was done amiss. Indeed, he does not spare the 
Admiralty in his discussion of the two early reverses—the 
escape of the ‘Gocben’ and the battle off Coronel. His yolymo 
covers the first four months of the war, up to the battle of the 
Falklands, and is illustrated with eighteen excellent maps and 
charts in a separate case. We must commend tte Government 
or the publishers for issuing the book at a low price, for such a 
book deserves countless readers, It shows more clearly than 
ever before the supreme value of the British Navy to the Empire 
and to the Allies in 1914. In all the Seven Seas the Navy was 
busily engaged during the critical weeks following tho declaration 
of war, and our military operations as well as our overseas 
trade depended entirely upon its ability to play its part. The 
naval actions of which the public heard at intervals were meys 
incidents in a vast and world-wide scheme of operations 
which Sir Julian Corbett is the first to describe in accurate 
detail. 

Readers of The Campaign of Trafalgar know that Sir Julian 
Corbett is at his best in expounding naval strategy. The great 
merit of his new book consists in the explanation of the general 
strategical position of the war on land and sea. The author 
enables us to see, almost from day to day, how a complex of 
problems was viewed by the Admiralty, and how many conflict- 
ing demands had to be met out of resources which, though large, 
were inadequate for a world-war. The British Navy had to he 
prepared for a German offensive at sea, it had to protect immense 
convoys of transports bringing troops home and taking others 
abroad, and it had to safeguard our commerce from enemy 
At any moment its plans might be upset by sons 
The retreat from Mons, 


cruisers, 
new inilitary or political development. 
for example, which led Lerd French to change his base to 

St. Nazaire, invelved a complete revision of the Admiralty’s 

arrangements for the defence of the Channel. The movements 

of the British squadron in the Mediterranean were erratic and 

indecisive because it was called upon now to cover the French 

troopships from Algeria and Morocco, now to protect our own 

transports to or from Egypt, and then to keep a watchful eye 

on the ‘Goeben’ and on the Dardanelles. Sir Julian Corbett 

shows that the escape of the German battle-cruiser to Con- 

stantinople was due to a series of conflicting orders from the 
Admiralty which misled Sir Berkeley Milne into sending his 
battleecruisers westwards when they ought to have gone cast- 
wards to the Straits and destroyed the *‘Goeben.’ It is a curious 
fact that, only a few hours before we declared war, the ‘ Inde- 
fatigable’’ and * Indomitable,’ steaming west near Sicily, passed 
the ‘Goeben’ steaming east. Sir Julian Corbett pays a high 
compliment, we may add, to Sir Louis Mallet, our Ambassadoi 

in Constantinople, for delaying Turkey's entrance into the war 
“until Egypt was safe and the Navy had secured the Eastera 
highway.” ‘He had fought a splendid rearguard action, and 
its value to the Empire was as great as the struggle had been 
desperate.” The author states that the loss of the * Audacious’ 
on October 27th, 1914, was concealed mainly because the 
Turkish Government were still hesitating on the brink of war and 
might be influenced egainst us by the news of the disaster. 
The mines that destroyed the battleship were laid, it seems, by 
a German minelayer, the ‘ Berlin,’ which somehow evaded all 
our patrols and returned to port. The transportation of the 
Canadian, Australian, and New Zealand contingents raised a 
whole series of problems which the Admiralty had to solve 
as best it could. The presence of the ‘Emden’ and the 
‘Kénigsberg’ in the Indian Ocean threw a far groater strain 
on our squadrons than the public supposed, because nono hut 
a sailor realizes the immensity of the sea and the virtual im- 
possibility of guarding all routes against fast enemy cruiscrs. 
Similarly, the few enemy ships at large in the Atlantic kept a 
far larger number of our cruisers incessantly occupied for weeks 
and drew away considerable forces from home waters for the 
pretection of the troopships. Sir Julian Corbett’s narrative 
brings out clearly the vital importance of speed in a cridscr. 
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Admiral Cradock, for example, would have caught the ‘ Karls- 
rahe’ in the West Indies in August, 1914, if his cruisers had been 
two or three knots faster. As it was, she only escaped by luck. 

We can only touch on one or two specific passages in a book 
that abounds with novel and instructive matter. The author 
contradicts the general belief that the test mobilization of July, 
1914, was simply prolonged after the 23rd. The Fleet was 
in fact demobilizing from that day, and many of the men went 
on leave. “ The actual mobilization was an independent act 
red by the Admiralty after a definite war movement had 
been ordered.” When the First Fleet put to sea on July 29th, 
the Foreign Office was still hopeful of maintaining peace. The 
action in the Bight of Heligoland on August 28th, 1914, was, 
the author tells us, designed to cover the landing of troops at 
Ostend. His account of this remarkable action shows that the 
Harwich squadron, through some mistake in the transmission 
of a signal, remained ignorant that a squadron from the Gran: 
Fleet was co-operating with it; the two forces nearly came into 
collision, and a British cruiser tried to ram a British submarine. 
Admiral Beatty’s intervention at the close of the day with bis 
battle-cruisers turned an indecisive fight into a victory. Sir 
Julian Corbett’s account of the events leading up to Coronel 
produces the impression that Admiral Cradock felt himself 
bound by Admiralty orders to fight a forlorn hope. He was not 
fully informed of the movements of the British and Japanese 


orde 





ships in the Northern Pacific, and was led to suppose that his | 


little squadron alone had to face the enemy on the Pacific coast. 
[t would seem that Admiral von Spee did not know of Admiral 
Cradock’s approach, and that each Admiral thought that he had 


only ono enemy cruiser in front of him. The story shows that 


even with cables and wiroless it is not saie for Whitehall to | 


dictate tactics to a naval commander on the other side of tho 
world, for had Admiral Cradock been left to his own devices 
We may direct attention 
The author concludes 


he might liave acted very differently. 
also to the account of the Antwerp affair. 


that the Royal Naval Division, by its spirited enterprise, delayed | 


the fall of the city for a week, from October 3rd to October 10th, 
19i4, and thus gave the Allies time to bring up troops to the 
Yser and to Ypres so as to block the enemy’s path to the Channel 
He says that all the troops might have escaped from 
Antwerp to the coast had they only known that the enemy had 
fallen back. But t vain. We 
shall look with great interest for the continuation of the story. 
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REMLINISCENCES.* 


SPORTING 


Has the reader been obliged by the war to give up hunting ? 
Has he begun to fear that intensive cultivation, high prices, and 
the necessity of working very much harder than he used to do 


will probably never allow him to hunt again? And yet does 
he—unregenerate—long for former ardours and joys, long for 


which a more serious world has neither time 
ut ? Li 


rich man’s } 


delights for nor 


leisure of he True, mais/... 

True, mais! . “Tt wi 
True again, mais/ . 

urnal Jongings ”’ for these past joys should 


To work is to be happy.” 
“Tt was a yleasure.”’ 
an uncivilized 
Thos 


read Ma 3. 


' ” 
» & cruel pleasure. 
who have 


Conyer: gy Reminiscences. Tho present writer 


*s S} / 


is no friend to books of reminiscences. ‘They are generally volumes 


in which matter and verbiage bear tho same relation to one 
another as did Falstaff’s bread and sack, But Mrs. Conyers’s 
book overflows on every page with delightful stories and 
admirabk She has a 
wonderful senso for the individuality of horses especially, and 


character sketches of men and _ horses. 


hort chapter we have over a dozen absolutely 
‘atiated sketches of the often curious creatures she has 
hunted. She has caught the true eloquence of tho Irish hunting 
men and grooms with whom she has passed her life. For 


example, culled at random :— 


in on 


cuiie 


the following, 

‘I had Jerry, a little thoroughbred with a broken bone in 
his hock which had mended, with no forelegs but an undaunted 
heart. He came from England and flew every bank he con- 
veniently could unless the weight of years stopped him. He was 
seldom quite on his feet over any fence, but he was fourteen 
when | got him. Nothing but pace took his weak hock over a 
fence, and a jump was flash and a thanksgiving.” 

“T bought a very handsome bay, a slight whistler, a raking 
very well-bred horse, but I think a greater brute never looked 
through a bridle. He galloped with his head on the ground, and 


he never took one single fence right from the first day I rode 
him.”’ , 
“T bought the horse of my life, old Blackie. He 
* Sporting Reminiscences. By Dorothea Conyers, London: Methuen, 
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[15s. net.) 








| Judge asked ; 


crossed his legs as he galloped and no one would buy him: als 
he was a savage in the stable and a notorious buckjumper. Poor 
old man. 1 hired him for a day and thon for a month and paic 
twenty-seven pounds for him. Up to fourteen seven, the fastest 
cocktail 1 have ever ridden, and after a year absolutely gentle 
and perfect mannered. Always on his toes after the longest 
hunt, and falls were not part of his world. High or blind, it was 











all the same to the old man. He used to bite us all in the stable 
at first. . . . Afterwards he would whinny for me and try 
to prevent me leaving his stable and run to me like a dor. . 
There will never be another Blackie. * He'd tal ff from 
a bramble bush and he'd clear the Shannon in a flood,’ Cuthbert 
used to say.” 

There is a story of a meeting held by a certain County Council 
to stop an unpopular member of a neighbouring hunt :— 

“He was to be stopped at once. But one old man shook his 


suid placidiy. * Why not 
What did Misther Demps 

erfect chorus now 
sthop him?’ A 
} 


he 


head. ‘ Ye cannot sthop him,’ he 
They could stop anyone they chose. 
mean ?’ ‘1 tell ye ye cannot sthop him.’ A} 
and a wrathful one. ‘And why can we not 


pause, ‘Ye cannot . . because ye have no control over t 





King’s high road.’ The County Council zasped aa they remem- 

bered that the gentleman in question never jumped a fence.”’ 
Mrs. Conyers’s account of the start of a delicious race in which 
there were only two horses running is finoly visualized: “ They 
ical t V, 





” 


started, the old horse moving like a badly oiled mech: 
the mare dashing away as if death was 
She tclls some stories of cases which she heard 


1t her heels. 


in Irish Court 


of Law :— 

“A barrister was one day pleading for renewal of licence of 
a public-house. It had been sold to his client, who had no idea 
naturally when he bought it that, tha licence was about to bo 
withdrawn. ‘My unfortunate client, me lord,’ he plead 


‘What has he bought but this corpse of a public-house if tho 
living, breathing spirit of the licence is taken out of it.’ He got 
his case after a roar of laughter.” 
Another story is a perfect summary of the present housing 
position —— 
“es ee. 1 
A question as to some land came up here ones, and the 
‘Is there anything on this Jand?’ ‘ There is 
Sir,’ replied the witness, ‘Yes? What? I thought not.’ 
‘There is a cottage, yer Honour’ but it isn’t built yet.’”’ 
Thoroughly Irish is her appreciation of the sacredness of 
lifo in her country, First as to murder :— 


“Tt remomber hearing my father tell the story of a land agent 
living near Bruff who was taking his wife away when a moan 
stopped him at the gate. ‘Are you Mr. ———?’ he said care 
lessly and shot the agent dead. He was never caught. No one was 
caught for a long time and murders were everyday afiairs.”’ 
Note the change of tone which becomes necessary when s! 
speaks of hounds :— 

“Mr. Humble had to contend with the hideous hitting below 
tho belt of poison, i’ve seen many a good hound drop. 

I have seen the horror of hounds dropping on the road to 
carried away dead in a few minutes.” 

Land Leaguers were abroad in Mrs. Conyers’s childhood, aud 
she describes the appxlling perils of an Lrish household where 
man, woman, and child carried firearms :— 


“The house awoke one morning to a valiant ‘Stand or | 


fire’ . . and we went rushing down to find my mother in « 
pink dressing-gown-and a rigid attitude levelling Long Tom [her 
pistol] at something which: grovelled and pray ed. ‘For 


the love of God, Master Arthur, will ye tell the missus to put 
down the gun?’ wailed the well-known accents of the old 
carpenter. . . . My mother, who was never ut a 3, merely 
said that he really might have been a Land Leaguer, and how 
could she tell? I was severely reproved for appearing with a 
poker as I was not allowed a weapon, and then sliding down the 
banisters in a short night garment, and all would have been 
calm if a sergeant and a constable had not come racing to help 
and taken the explanation with some annoyance. My private 
belief is that we were never in any danger from outsiders (my 
father was away at the time) but that we were from loaded 
firearms in the house. I remember the crack of a bullet and the 
wail of a faulty housemaid who, dusting a fully loaded weapon, 
fired it off through the wall into the next room, where the bullet 
missed someone by an inch. And another crash of glass and the 
wail of old Corbett, the herdsman, as he sat down and bemoaned 
his death by shot, were mere items in the adventures of loaded 
weapons left about in the boys’ rooms.” 

The chapter on the buying and selling of horses is as divine 
as are the obiter dicta. ‘‘ A lame groom is worth a fortune to a 
clever horse-dealer; as he runs limping, the horse’s limp 
probably passes unnoticed.” “* Back and quarters area necessity,” 
was the verdict of an experienced dealer ; ‘‘shouldersare a luxury.” 
Mrs. Conyers tells a very good story against herself @ propos ol 
the dodge of dwelling on a fictitious fault so that the purchaser 
shall not notice a real unsoundness. She was looking at a 
number of horses when a very likely looking little mare was 
brought out. The dealer with a sigh said that she was diflicult 
to mount and pulled badly, though she would be worth £200 
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but for her tricks. Mrs. Conyers prided herself on her manage- 
ment of pullers and so “ bit” immediately. The mare pulled 
more than a little but was perfectly quict. Finally the dealer 
warned her that the mare was thoroughly bad-tempered. How- 
ever, being sure that she could manage the mare, Mrs. Conyers 
took her home, found her the most sweet-tempered and generous 
of horses with a perfect mouth and very fast, but, alas ! hope- 
lessly unsound. This, as Mrs. Conyers generously remarks, was 
quite clever. 

In the chapter on superstitions thero is an account of a Whis- 
perer, Sullivan. Her father used to deseribe how when he was 


e boy they had a mare which could not be ridden, a beautiful | 


animal but a fiend who would burst her girths and lie down and 
roll on her rider. Finally she became so impossible that she had 
to be left in her stable, Then the Whisperer was summoned. 
tic shut the doors and stuffed up the windows, for no one was 
allowed to witness the rite. But a stableboy lay in tho left, 
covering himself up with hay. 
stable he saw Sullivan walk gently up to the mare, put his arms 
round her neck, and draw her head down. At this she broke out 
in a sweat, “her glossy coat turned black,’ but she stood 
trembling and quiet. The Whisperer held her head there, his face 
close to her ear. This he did on the near side, and then crossed 
over and repeated the process. Then he rubbed her neck, lifted 
her feet, and held her head again. About balf-an-hour passed 
thus, and then Sullivan opened the door, called for a bridle, 
and led the mare out. She never showed temper again. “‘ Tho 
Whisperers sail that they understood what horses talked about 
and the horses uacerstood them. No one ever learnt the secret.” 
The reader is to note that the anecdotes we have quoted are 
taken quite at random, and that there are a hundred other 
stories as good and better, and pieces of horse-lore as curious, still 
awaiting him between the covers of this treasure of a book. 





BY NILE AND TIGRIS.* 
Tue Keoper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities at the 
British Museum has written a most instructive and entertaining 
book about his official journeys to the East in search of treasures 
for the Musewm. Sir Wallis Budge wears his learning lightly, 
and shows much humour in his stories of the wiles of native 
“antika” dealers on the Nile and the Tigris. But he also 
packs a great deal of information, both about his travels and 
about the famous ruins of Babylon, Nineveh, Samarra, and 
other places, into these volumes, which worthily continue the 
tradition of Rawlinson and Layard. In a preliminary memoir 
he recalls the early studies by which he qualified himself for a 
pest at the Museum, and for a salary that a country railway 
porter nowadays would laugh to scorn, since one must pursue 
Oriental learning for its own sake—in England. He learned 
Hebrew and Syriac at school, and he studied cuneiform from 
1873 in the private room of Dr. Samuel Birch, the great scholar 
who was then Keeper of the Oriental Collections at the Museum. 
Aiter some ycars he went to Cambridge and took his degreo in 
Semitic languages. In 1882, through My. Gladstone’s kind 
offices, he joined the staff of the Muscum, and began to specialize 
in Egyptian and Coptic as well as in Assyrian. His opportunity 
came in 1886, when he was sent to Egypt at the instance of Sir 
Francis (now Lord) Grenfell, the Sirdar, who wanted expert 
help in clearing the tombs at Assuan (Syene). It was the 
first of many fruitful missions to the Nile, which added greatly 
to the Museum collections and increased the sum of human 
knowledge. ‘The author may be justly proud of discovering the 
Yell el-Amarnah tablets, which are Royal despatches written from 


In the dusk of the barricaded | 


| 











where a Turkish force was brutally massac a 
and where the local Arab chief in 1890 was “ = a me 
the English should take Stambul.” Sir Wallis Budge repeated] 
testifies to the noble work of the American missions with their 
schools and dispensaries. Like all honest travellers, he 
with profound contempt of the Turkish administration, which 
blights everything that it touches. Our Ambassador at Con. 
stantinople warned him to keep silence about the Massacreg 
as “the policy of Turkey in respect of the Yazidis must not be 
attacked by the servant of a Power friendly to Turkey.” 

Sir Wallis Budge came into conflict with Lord Cromer—Sjz 


Evelyn Baring, as he then was—as soon as he arrived in Egypt 


Speaks 


in 1887, and hardly does justice to the great Consu!-General, 
The Egyptian law, as it stood then, prohibited the export of 
antiquities without the sanction of the responsible Egyptian 
Departinent. The law was openly disregarded by the European 
Consuls, and moro or less openly by the native dealers, Sir 
Wallis Budgo seems to have expected that the British Consul. 
General would show an equal disregard for a law which was 
virtually inoperative as well as defective. That was not Lord 
Cromer’s way. He was profoundly interested in Evyptian 
antiquities and in tho progress of the British Museum. But as 
Consul-General he felt that his first duty was to respect the laws 
of Egypt, and to abstain from demanding any special privileges, 
whether extra-legal or illegal, for his own country or his owy 
countrymen. He would not encourage British officials to 
make excavations, lest thoy should produce a false impression 
that the Egyptian Museum authorities, whose head was and is 
a Frenchman, were being interfered with. Still less would he 
connive at any violation or evasion of the law forbidding tho 
export of antiquities. Sir Wallis Budge’s candid revelations 
of the devices by which he smuggled his finds out of the country, 
cither through British officers in the Army of Occupation or by 
the assistance of native confederates, are amusing, but we can 
well understand Lord Cromer’s indignation at finding a British 
official engaged in tricking tho officials of the friendly Govern. 
ment to which Lord Cromer was accredited. The Evyptian 
law was ill conceived and badly administered. The author hints 
that the minor officials supplemented their meagro salaries by 
stealing antiquities and selling them to private collectors, as well 
as by taking bribes from dealers. A Director like Maspero, who 
treated the dealers fairly and readily co-operated with tho great 
foreign museums, was an exception in those days, and even he 
was hampered by want of funds in housing the State collections 
properly. Nono the less, Lord Cromer acted correctly in main- 
taining that tho Egyptian Service of Antiquities must bo upheld 
in its legal rights. He saw that it was a question not of socuriny 
antiquities, but of maintaining the British reputation for just 
and honourable dealing which has served us so well in the Kast. 
Sir Wallis Budge encountered anothor British Consul of the 
came type at Baghdad in the person of tho late Colonel Tweedie, 
who warned him at the outsct that the Turkish law forbade any 
dealing in, or exportation of, antiquities, and that the law must 
bo upheld. Colonel Tweedie adhered firmly to this line of 
conduct. But in Mesopotamia, as tho author found, the 
officials openly flouted the decrees of Constantinople as soon as 
it was made worth their while. The Porte itself set them a bad 
example in 1890-91 by delaying its reply to a British official 
request for leave to excavate tho mouads at Der until it bad 


| caused the local authorities to dig at tho proposed site and take 


| 


Mesopotamia in the sixteenth century before Christ to two | 


Kings of Egypt, as well as of securing for the Museum the papyri 
containing Aristotle’s lost treatise on the Constitution of Athens 


| 
' 
| 


away what were thought to be the best of the spoils. The 
Governor of Baghdad, on another occasion, was found to be 
in league with tho dealers. They sold their tablets to Sir Wallis 
Budge; the Governor arranged to seize the tablets when 
the author left the country and sell them back to the dealers. 
However, the biter was bit, for Sir Wallis Budge contrived to 


and the lost Odes of Bacchyllides, and the Papyrus of Ani, | put his purchases safely on board tho British river gunboat, 


extant version of the Book of the Dead. 
cessful on the Tigris, where he conducted excava- 
tions at Ninevel: and also at Der, near Baghdad, and where he 
collected great numbers of the cuneiform tablets in which the 
history of Babylonia and Assyria is concealed. He travelled 
thrice to Mesopotamia a generation since, going first by Basra 
and up the river; a second time by the ordinary desert route from 
Aleppo through Nisibin to Mosul, near which he was waylaid 
and robbed by the Shammar nomads; and a third time by the 
highly dangerous route from Damascus by Palmyra to Der-es-Zor, 
on the Euphrates, and thence through the Sinjar hill country, 


° By Nile and 1 igris: aN arrative of Journeys in Egypt and Mesopotamia on 
By Sir K. A, 


which is the finest 
was not less + 


behalf of the British Museum between the Years 1886 and 1913, 
[63s8, net.) 


2 vols. Londen: Murray. 


Wallis Budge. 


He | 





lying off the Residency, and thus got them out of the Governor's 
clutches. Another Governor seized a collection of manuscripts 
which the author had formed, but cheerfully restored them in 
return fora bribe, given nominally as a subscription to an orphan- 
age. Sir Wallis Budge’s finds at Der were taken into Baghdad by 
a number of natives masquerading as a funeral procession. He 
points out that as soon as the native dealers, both in Mesopotamia 
and in Egypt, found that the British Museum ‘Trustees were 
good customers who would pay a fair price and act honourably, 
they became anxious to reserve the best of their finds for London. 
He reminds us that the natives had been searching for “ antikas ” 
long before any European scholars appeared on the scene, and 
that their interests must be considered. As the many ruins and 
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tombs cannot be guarded against native treasure-scekers, the 
alternative is to pay them a reasonable sum 
Thousands of cuneiform 





only pra tical 
for any objects in good condition. 
tablets have been smashed by ignorant diggers or careless 
ts are known to be worth at least a 


tab] 


» the infid 


dealers. Now that 
piasti apiece t 
to take care of them. 
ouraged by 


el, the natives are much more likely 
On the other hand, amateur excavations 
must not be en the offer of an unduly high price for 
it may | 

















letters and docs not expect to see reprinted in large formal 
books. Still, it is a great deal fuller of witty and per 
remarks than is that of most of us. Of Goethe, 


1etrating 


at one time his 





“greatest author,’ he says: ‘If Goethe really died saying 

“more light,’ it was v« ry silly of him; what fe wanted was n 

warmth.” His own view of Rupert Brooke, derived from buying 

the first Georgian Poclry Book and reading ‘ Grantchester”’ 
; in it, Seems curious to-day :— 


‘There is also our ‘] 























wntiquiti s. However, ve hoped that, now Mesopotamia | i ur friend out a shirt, 
1 * hose ses du vA | ‘ _ } 
ind Syria are under civilized rule, European and American — af Pipers ca rete 8 t day « ver—and | 
‘ “ 17 . ° ink he is undoubtedly a 1 h . Y poe 
scholars will be able to excavate the more ae, tant and 1 on 5 thine thes Hane i 
} ° »e anthor lola ny . ~} eo fling i th 
accessible sites without delay. The cost will be trifling and the a a a aa 
harvest great. Sir Wallis Budge’s fascinating book shows us Sill guardians of that holy land ?’ 
that the field for the skilled explorer is unlimited. are as true a description of the Fens as there is. But a : 
——- - ——— -—--— would expect—s Fens seem to | ] nly thing h 2 
A POET'S PROSE.* any experience of he is nearly periect. W he k ps to t 
but quite shadowy on anything else.”’ 
> . . it i ows anything 
fue lives of Rupert Brool 1 Charles Hamilton , afford 
: rae ; . 1 Tee. ceaen tate Sito, ee See : 
in intel ing, uf obvi trast and con rison,. here is | +W9O years later, writing on brooke s ct b y3i— 
0 1 { y about Rupert Brooke and comparatively so | Bet thing Brooke's earlier poem specially no ine 
his pe His ] " manifestly incomplet Fish’ and *Grantchester’—are his | . That last t 
5 4 i ilic Was SO hic A > 2CON ne >» ’ ® 
I : eee ‘ ] sequence of his, which has been so praised, 1 find (with the 
] j at} ° a Di ictio bi - 4 . . ‘ 
30 Prov viive, 80 Tuli OL promise ratuer than } roduction, his xception of that beginning ‘ These hearts were woven of human 
verse so finished, and so often entirely achieving its limited | joys,’ which is not about himself) overpraised. He is far too 
b , that in t to have been designed to write | V?S°s* lw th his own sacrifice, regarding the going to war of 
ws : himself (and others) as a highly int remarkable, and ri- 
seat eas mere ere. , _ | ficial exploit, whereas it is merely the conduct demanded of 
On pted, for t oi symmetry, to say that the | him (and others) by the turn of circumstances, where non- 
xct opposite is true of ¢ sSorley. but that would not be | compliance with | this demand would make life intolerable. 
; : oe ; . . He has clothed his atti . in Ving words tet he} 
for though or] verse is fur more provocative of | * : hair i ; wm On ial iS 26 Hee 
sr — Sei? é a . " = in | taken the sentimental titude 
ment than Brooke’s (jt as it is far inferior in achieve- | wa 
: ; ‘ . 3 may or ma: tois 619 byavt . 
vent), his life is not at all uninteresting, as the present letter- This may or may 1 iticism of * 1914, 1 : 
: : , ae . . Jays | picture of Rupert k it entirely ignores its most 
utobi hy shows. Atill, there is more to say of Sorley’s 2 uy tut rely 1 : 
verse than of his life, and readers ot his Marlborough, and olner | 1 tps reali MA, & . i ve } ry, ali ¢ 1 iitirel) hl 
: ; ‘ ss in Sorley’s own verse 
Poems must not expect a prose equivalent to the intense origin- | ™ orley’s own verse. 
: m™ . ed } was fe = P = ns 
ty and vigour of such poems as “ The Song of the Ungirt But perhaps the best passages in the book ¢ he accounts 
= aa 2? of Germany just before the war—the tt ive, earnest, if 
er ] ly ] as : f i “3 y , 
* tant? or . 7 ome wople, the ming, ygoing life at > Ur it 
The 1 collection of his letters, written from Marlboroughs | “CM@CY Peeps the easygoing lle a e Unive y 
a . . io rd * Inte . st] ( wna 91 varly drama 
m Ge y, I 1 the Army in training, and from the front. of Jena, and the intense aesthe nd particwarly dran Cy 
t } iG we so : ; 
‘ : Pear wuss activity which he saw ail round hin le lt the Ger ns to 
For t part they nints of his daily lite and criticism, | ° ‘ fre “3 i round him. He tet ( 
1 , } L ike Ti omeric t. KS 
1c was reading and the plays he had seen. One can } 7° ** ee : 
yw delightful they must have been to receive, They So f am reaily reading it [the Odyssey] in sympathetio 


iecessarily lose something of freshness and vividness when they 





surroundings, and when |] have just got past the part where 
Helen shows off to Menelaus her new work-basket that runs on 
wheels, and the Frau rushes in to show me her new water-can 
with a spout designed to resemble a pig—Il see the two are 
made from the same stuff (f mean, of course, Helen and Frau B., 
not Frau B. and the pig). Also 1 enjoy being able to share 
in & quiet amateur way with Odysseus his feelings about * were 
t but the smoke leaping up from his own land.’ ”’ 


He felt also that the Germans were like the Elizabethans, both in 


| their capacity for producing Shakespeare and their tendency to 


" ! her in a book, | th - full of amusing phrases 
and i miments. Jf the reader can forget that the 
iu ll this delightful vitality was killed at the age of 
ey can hardly fail to afford charming reading. His 
i father give two biographical chapters at the beginning 
f the book, to explain how he went from Marlborough to Ger- 
iany—lirst to the house of a worthy Professor and his Frau(who 
t » become thick”’), then to the University at Jena— 
ust cseaped from Germany on August Srd, got a commission, 
vent t front, and was killed at Hulluch on October 12th, 
15. ; the contrast between such a death and the easy, 
shappiness of tie letters which gives the book so dreadful 
a pe } 
| rs contain one piece of extremely colloquial verse 
I to be found elsewhere. It was written on his last 
ght Marlborough ** miserably struggling with innumerable 
: 's in the void of an empty, swept, and garnished 
: this is the end of it all! 
loth and the slumber, 
lates that we hated like gall 
And the loves few in number, 
And no one will now, pity, say 
Or can back again wish us 
Who have done nothing good in our day 
\nd (what vorse) nothing vicious 
And time mace us outcast and dunce, 
Though for kingship intended. 
I ight } been beautiful nee 
But now s ended.” 
Any one wl in reinember his own last nicht at a Public School 
the extraordinary aptness of the lines in expressing 
ut ¢ y one must feel in those circumstances. He sums up 
ly the position of a Public School-—its theoretical disastrous 
248, Its pra tical su 


n there is not a thing 
But yet it has given me and heaps of 


th il see to be said for our 


ally 
ol yaste 
ers five years that could hardly have been more enjoyable. I] 


sch mm. 


er why. Perhaps because human nature tlourishes better 
mous atmosphere.” 

s literary criticism is of the sort that everybody writes in 

° L of Charles Sor Cambridge : at the University Preas, [12s 64, 


form startling theories and inconveniently act upon them. It 
was this tendency, he thought, which produced the war. The 
Germans definitely thought that their activity, efliciency, and 
learning were necessary to the world and started out to inculcate 
hem wrong but well-meaning :— 


them. He considered 


are not fightin hey are a young 
nation and don't see that what they consider is being done for 
the good of the world may be really being done for self-grati- 
fication, I regard the war as one between sisters, between 
Martha and Mary, the efficient and the intolerant against the 

isual and sympathett Each side has a virtue for which it is 
fighting, and each that virtue’s supplementary vice. 1 hope 
xe these two virtues of their vices, and efficiency 
and tolerance no longer mp But I think 
that tolerance is the larger virtue of the two and efficiency ist 
be her servant. So I am quite glad to fight this rebellious 
servant.” 


We i bully, but a bigot. 


that it will pur 


will | inc itible. 


We wonder whether Sorley would have changed this view if he 


ame in the fierce agony of 
the war. fight, 


open, not seeing England and Germany as whit and black, but 


had seen more of what Germany be« 


But this was how he went to with his eves 


ealmly appraising them both. And in this faith he died 


THE PROBLEM OF NERVOUS BREAKDOWN.* 


Or all the complaints affecting modern man, nervous breakdown 
I > , 


with its numerous and diffuse symptoms, its reduction of those 
previously regarded as mentally and physically strong, men and 


women leaders of thought and action, to a condition of querulous 
the 


sufferer consulting a physician may be informed that all his 


impotence, is in many respects most distressing. ‘l'ho 


organs are healthy, yet he is quite incapable of the physical or 
mental effort required to carry out the ordinary sustained 


wtivities of normal modern life. A dreadful depression seizes 


°Ti Edwia Ash. M.D. WLondop 
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hold of him and he fears for his reason. His complaints and his 
fears first alarm, then weary relatives and friends. “ Only 
nerves!” they exclaim, meaning thereby that did the sufferer 
only make an effort, such as each one of them would of course 
do in similar circumstances, he would at once be quite well. 
“* Nerves indeed!” They have no patience with such nonsense, 
and go their ways rejoicing in their strength. The poor sufferer, 
driven further into himself, conscious at times of the irrational 
basis of fears which he can nevertheless not banish from his 
mind, sinks deeper into the slough of despond, from which at 
last the most skilful and sympathetic helper is unable to rescue 
him. 

Dr. Asi’s object in writing The Problem of Nervous Breakdown 
is to focus on the malady the minds of all who may be called 
upon to deal with the manifold problems which the care, treat- 
ment, and management of the neurasthenic present. And who, 
indeed, can hope to go scot-free of the worries which the elucida- 
tion of these problems entails? If so strong as to be able 
himself to withstand the buffetings of the world without his 
nervous system breaking down, he is almost sure to encounter 
among relaéions and friends cases of the disorder, or at least may 
lind his cherished plans disorganized by the sudden and unex- 
pected nervous collapse of some one on whom his enterprise 
depended for its fulfilment. It is true, then, that rightly 
considered no one can afford to neglect this problem of nervous 
breakdown, “the disease of tho age.” Prevalent before 
the war, it has become still more widespread, and its study is 
of greater importance as a direct consequence of the cataclysm ; 
but fortunately with greater opportunity of study has come 
greater knowledge of its causes and treatment. The study of 
this nervous disorder is not of recent growth, only circumstances 
have combined to give to it a greater importance, and the investi- 
gation of the problem has become more intense. Hippocrates, 
as the author reminds us, was acquainted with the manifestations 
of the allied disorder, hysteria, which indeed received this name 
in his time. And the quotation from Sydenham, the great 
seventeenth-century physician, so clearly outlines the problem 
involvedin nervous breakdown that one regrets that the present- 
ation of the subject did not permit of its appearing in the 
first chapter :— 

“Hysteria imitates almost every disease which befalls man- 
kind. Whatever part of the body it attacks, it will create the 
proper symptom of that part. Hence, without skill and 
sagacity the physician will be deceived, so as to refer the 
symptoms to some essential disease of the part in question and 
not to the effects of hysteria.” 

‘n order to deal successfully with nervous breakdown, or, as 
it is now more commonly called, neurasthenia, an appreciation 
of the connexion that exists between the two factors, the physical, 
or biological, and the psychic, and of the part which each of 
these plays in the production of the condition, is necessary. ‘The 
physical factor, the exhaustion of the nerve-cells from whatever 
cause, will not alone account for the neurasthenic state :— 

** Indeed, however much physical causes may contribute to a 
nervous breakdown, or however much physical disorders may 
figure in the result, the deciding factor is very often psychological. 
Were nervous breakdown merely a material result of a depleted 


nervous system, and its remedy just the strengthening of 
exhausted elements, the problem would be more simple.” 


In these words the author clearly explains the relative im- 
portance of the two factors, and points to the line of treatment 
which promises the best results. We all know how quickly 
nervous storms, be they due to anxiety, fear, jealousy, or anger, 
exhaust the nervous system; but until quite recently it was 
not so fully recognized that the nervous system is able without 
serious permanent damage to withstand prolonged physical 
strain. Comparatively few hours of rest will completely restore 
the nerve and body tone to the individual thus overstrained, 
provided there has been no emotional complication. The moral 
deduced by Dr. Ash is that every endeavour should be made to 
control our emotions, and this in spite of the fact that many a 
genius of an emotional temperament has contributed greatly to 
the intellectual enjoyment, and even happiness, of the world. 
For every success there are hundreds of failures, so that one is 
forced to admit that the price demanded for the free play of the 
emotions is far too high. 

There is scarcely one of the 290 pages comprising this 
volume which will not interest the student of this disease or the 


more casual general reader. This is especially true of the 


chapters on lieredity, hysteria, multiple personality, and child- 
hood and youth. 


Perhaps the most fascinating is that which 





Ca te, 
deals with dual personality. Dual personality is “Dr. Jeky}] 
and Mr. Hyde” in real life. he sufferer is maybe in bi 
normal condition a most amiable and desirable person - 
quite unknown to himself he at times passes into a sebid 
personality, which may be as vicious as the first personality was 
virtuous, and, what is most curious, endeavour by every 2 tte 
to annoy and injure the reputation of the normal personality 
There may indeed be several personalities, one or all of which 
may be unaware of the existence of the others. This would be 
incredible were it not supported by incontrovertible evidence. 

Seeing that the medical profession is ill-equipped by training 
in psychology to deal with the various manifestations of 
neurasthenia, we are grateful to the author for entering fully 
into what in his opinion constitutes appropriate treatment {op 
these invalids; but we wish he had attempted to explain },y 
example more clearly what he means by “ suggestion,” the basis 
of the treatment. As to the proposal that the State shoul 
erect sanatoria for the sufferers from neurasthenia, frankly, in 
the present state of the country’s finances, we do not think the 
plan possible or advisable. We cannot have a multiplicity of 
sanatoria, but should rather decide to take such measures as 
would deprive such institutions of their inmates, and in the case 
of nervous breakdown we should begin straight away with the 
children, for oa the character of their upbringing will the inci. 
dence of the disease depend. We are passing through a period 
of emotional excitement and want of discipline, which if up. 
checked may leave such an impress on the race as will take many 
years to repair. Dr. Ash’s book is therefore a timely arning 
of the dangers of emotionalism as well as an important contribu. 
tion to the subject of neurasthenia, and it is so free from 
medical terms that it can be understood by all. 





THE SACRED BEETLE.* 

M. Fasre’s books are the delight of expert and lay reader 
alike. Although the discovery concerning the Sacred Beetle 
and his wonderful little pellet, which is the main feature of 
this the latest of M. Fabre’s works to be translated for the 
enjoyment of English readers, may appeal chiefly to the former, 
to the latter the whole story of that industrious and ingenious 
insect will be a fascinating romance. The mystery of the 
famous pellet or “pill” had exercised the mind of “the 
fellah in the valley of the Nile, some thousand years before 
the Christian era” :— 

* As he watered his patch of onions in the spring, the Egyptian 
peasant would see from time to time a fat black insect pass 
close by, hurriedly trundling a ball of Camel-dung backwards. 
He would watch the queer rolling thing in amazement, even 
as the Provengal peasant watches it to this day. No one fails 
to be surprised when he first finds himself in the presence of 
the Scarab, who, with his head down and his long hind-legs 
in the air, pushes with might and main his huge pill, the source 
of so many awkward tumbles. Undoubtedly the simple fellah, 
on beholding this spectacle, wondered what that ball could be, 
what object the black creature could have in rolling it along 
with such vigour. The peasant of to-day asks himself the same 
question. In the days of the Rameses and Thothmes, super- 
stition had something to sey in the matter; men saw in the 
rolling sphere an image of the world performing its daily revolu- 
tion; and the Searnb received divine honours: in memory 
of his ancient glory, he continues the Sacred Beetle of the 
modern naturalisis. . . . Ancient Egypt used to say that 
the Scarab rolls his ball from east to west, the direction in 
which the world turns. He next buries it underground for 
twenty-eight days, the period of a lunary revolution. This 
four weeks’ incubation quickens the pill-maker’s progeny. 
On the twenty-ninth day, which the insect knows to be that of 
the conjunction of the sun and moon and of the birth of the 
world, he goes back to his buried ball; ho digs it up, opens 
it and throws it into the Nile. That completes the cycle. 
Immersion in the sacred waters causes a Scarab to emerge from 
the ball.” 

M. Fabre claims to have solved the mystery. “ To-day,” 
he says in his Preface, “I know the sacred pill-roller’s story 
thoroughly, and the reader shall see how much more marvellous 
it is than the tales handed down to us by the old Egyptians.” 
The round pellets “rolled hither and thither along the ground 
by the insect do not, and indeed cannot, contain germs. They 
are not habitations for the egg and the grub ; they are provisions 
which the Sacred Beetle hurriedly removes from the madding 
crowd in order to bury them and consume them at leisure 
in a subterranean dining-room.” A final and “* incontestable 
proof” was furnished when M. Fabre obtained the Scarab’s 
nest itself, “* a genuine nest this time, gathered in such quantities 
as I wished, and in some cases even shaped before my eyes.” 
* The Sacred Beetle and Others, By J. H. Fabre, Translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. F.Z.8S, London: Hilder ond Stoughton. [7s. 6d, net.) 
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He then goes on to relate, with a detail infinite but never 
wearisome, this tale that is “more marvellous . .. than thre 
tales handed down to us by the old Egyptians.” The hero 


of the tale, who before the introduction by M. Fabre would 
have been regarded by many as a horrible crawling creature 
with unpleasant habits—for is not the Scarab of the tribe of 


Dung-beetles ?—is revealed to us as a most attractive person :— 


“Notwithstanding their disgusting occupation, the Dung- 
peetles are of a very respectable standing. Their size, which 


js generally imposing ; their severe and immaculately glossy 
attire ; their portly bodies, thickset and compact; the quaint 
ernamentation of brow or thorax: all combined make them 
ut an excellent figure in the collector’s boxes, especially when 
to our home species, ofienest of an ebon black, we add a few 
tropical vari ties, a-glitter with is of gold and flashes of 


burnished copper. 


glean 
Not only is he attractive, but he is in many respects estimable. 
He shares with the Hymenoptcron the distinction of being 
“a favourite of instinct,” and in so doing is the one nctable 
exception in his own spe ies. In maternal solicitude, in a sense 
of houschold responsibility, the Scarab is a model to all other 
But, as in worlds other than the insect, he is a good 
citizen only of his own small microcosm, his family. Outside 
it he is, alas! too often a bully and a thief. At a feast he will 
send other banqueters sprawling so that he may get the best 


beetles. 


share, and if instead of laboriously making his own pill of 
provisions he can steal one alre ady made by a brother- beetle, 
he is quick todo so. In fact, robbery with violence is, M. Fabre 
confesses, unhappily only too common among them. And they 
are not satisfied to steal from other tribes, but, says M. Fabre, 
“they rob one another with a calm effrontery which, to my 
knowledge, is without a perallel.” Sometimes it is a direct 
act when the robber drops down heavily from above on his 
laden kinsman toiling along with his pill, “folds his dingy 
wings under their cases, and with the back of his toothed fore- 
s over the owner, who is powerless to ward off 
Often a struggle ensues 


arms, knock 
the attack in his awkward position.” 
which develops into a wrestling-match. ‘ Robber and robbed 
grapple with each other, breast to breast. Their legs lock and 
unlock, their joints intertwine, their horny armour clashes 
and grates with the rasping sound of metal under the file.” 
Sometimes the attack is indirect, when the robber, under the 
guise of rendering help with the burden, waits his chance to 
purloin it, a strategy which has given rise to a belief, charming 
that 
two Scarabs pushing one pill is a beautiful example of co- 


but incorreet-—an error still found in many text-books 
operation. 

We must leave it to readers to discover how M. Fabre found 
the Scarab’s egg in its wonderful little pear-shaped case, and to 
enjoy the descriptions of beetle tribes with such names 4 
Onthophagi and Oniticelli, the Geotrupes, the Sisyphus, the 


Lunary, and the Spanish Copris. But if the names are 








sounding, the owners are not illustrious, even among 
beetles. Indeed, M. Fabre speaks of the ‘ Onthophagus 
vbble.” But even from the rabble of a race of such 


loubtful morality as the beetles man may draw a lesson. 
He may learn how to apply aesthetics to labour in a way that 
satistied William Morris : 

‘And do not run away with the idea that this filthy task 
mtails an inelegant shape and a ragged dress. Our squalor 
s unknown to the insect. In its world, » navvy dons a sump- 


would have 


tuous jerkin; an undertaker decks himself in a triple saffron 
sash; a wood-cutter works in a velvet coat. In like manner, 
the Onthophagus has his special gorgeousness, True, the 


cost 


| 


oOlours 


brown and black are the predominant 
That is the general 


ime is alwavs severe : 
now dull, now polished as ebony. 


groundwork, but how chaste and elegant are the decorative | 


+ } ' 
cetail 





GREECE IN INDIA.* 

No reviewer wishes to begin his pleasant task of appreciation 
Yet 
& work pretending to be a scholarly production should quote 
correctly, spell correctly, and be put into fairly grammatical 
and idiomatic English. Messrs. Butterworth and other firms 
who get books printed in India, and especially when they are 
Written by Indian authors, should employ careful and competent 
correctors of the press. They should also insist that all Indian 
words, and particularly proper names, should be transliterated 
*n some consistent system, which (if it happens not to be the 
how universally adopted system drawn up at the Geneva 
Oriental Congress) should be explained on a fly-sheet. 

London and 


hy dwelling on the mint, anise, and cummin of literature. 





* Hellenism im Anctent India, 


; By Gauringa Nath Banerjee. 
Caleutta: Rntterworth and Co. . 


{7 rupees 8 annas nat.) 





Mr. Banerjee has read wisely and widely. His book is a 
useful, if somewhat summary, compendium of what British, 
Trench, and German writers have told us of Greek influences 
in India since the period of Alexander’s invasion. He has 
been prudently modest in his claims on behalf of Indian influence 
on the thought of the West. He is one of the notable band ot 
young students who have in succession won the Premchand 
Roychand Scholarship, and have then proceeded to researches 
now well known outside India. Of such men we are entitled 
to demand scholarly accuracy in the smallest detail. Mr. 
Banerjee, as the nature of his task requires, has quoted freely 
from the works of English, French, German, and other Indianists. 
Let one example out of many suffice. On p. 292 the distin- 
guished Professor of Sanskrit at the Collége de France is mis- 


quoted thus: 

“ L'Inde ne pas en besoin d’etudier les modéles Grecs pout 
apprendre que les intrigues privées, se croisaient parfois aves 
les tribunaux siegeaient et prononcaient des sentences, parfois 
erronees, que les fates regieuses offraient souvent 1 l'amour 
une occasion dagir, que le passion etait capable de pousser 
une amefoible ou mal,” ete. 

Such a citation is almost a discourtesy to the reader and to th 
learned author cited. Surely Mr. Banerjee might lave foun ! 
among his English colleagues at the University of which he is 
Lecturer on Ancient History some one competent and willin- 
to correct glaring faults of style, idiom, and spelling. The boo 


| is probably intended for the use of University classes, and such 


slipshod carelessness as its production displays is of the worst 
example for Indian students, already too prone to be careless 
and unidiomatic in their use of a difficult foreign tongue. 

It is the more disagreeable to make such comments on a 
painstaking little manual because it is evident that its author 
has not only read all the authorities to which he has had access 
with industry, but has devoted to his subject much careful 
thought. He has yet to learn that when an author sends his 
book to the printer his labour is not accomplished, least of all 
when he is at the mercy of Indian compositors dealing with 
languages unknown to them. Finally, seven and a half rupees 
(the equivalent, at the present rate of exchange, of 15s.) is a 
large price for a student’s manual of 373 pages. 





FLO TIGR. 


JULIET, 
Tuts is not an easy novel to review. A bald summary of the 
voverned 


Po 


plot might repel fastidious readers, or those who are 
by the old views as to what is fit or unfit for the consumption 
of the young person. But a more tolerant attitude is imposed by 
the fact that nowadays, through aninversion of the old relations, 
it is the young person who (occasionally) exhibits consideration 
for ago, and refrains from conversation that might shock un- 
sophisticated elders. A few weeks ago we noticed Mrs. Dowdall’s 
Well, Juliet is in some ways a sort of super-Nusie, but 
at tho same time less self-protective, and really less ‘‘a-moral” 


Su sie. 
than the heroine of Mrs. Dowdall’s modern “ cautionary tale.” 
Married young and divorced young, she lives successively under 
the protection of two men -— the first urbane, conventional, and 
rather “ shiny”; the second romantic, chivalrous, even Quixotic. 
But she refuses to marry cither of them because she wishes ta 
retain her freedom, and distrusts her capacity for permanent 
attachment or for domesticity. Angus Hamilton (No. 2 of the 
Prince Charming and 
scholar, and ri 
perfection and 


pair), better known as Jolinnie, is a 


Admirable Crichton in one, athlete, ing poet. 
Yet in less than six months Julict wearies of hi 

unselfishness. Only a tyrant held her. 
jealous of the divided allegiance he paid to her and his art, 
for sho was conscious that it was his art which brought ov§ what 


was best in him. She leaves him abruptly, covering up her traces 


could have Also she was 


completely, and the unhappy poet nearly loses his reason from 
a shock which he had never foreseen. But freedom soon palls ; 
Juliet resumes relations on a platonic basis with lover No. 1, 
and a chance meeting with the derelict Johnnie, in which both 
misread the situation, completes the severance. Hugh Trevor, 
the other man, is again anxious to marry Juliet, but backs out 
when he learns that she is expecting a child, and they part fei 
ever. Whereupon the amazing Juliet turns again to Johnnie, whe 
marries her simply to save her face under the impression that 
the child is not his, and leaves her at the church-door. She 
declines financial help, of which she stood in no need, but during 
the war, in which Johnnie serves with distinction and Trevor is 


Ss, het,i 


® Julie, By V. ¥, Hewson, London: Philip Allan. [7 
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killed, her investments fail and she is reduced to earning her 
living as a typist. Johnnie returns and with p2tient Quixotry 
accepts the charge of the child, believing it to be Trevor's. As 
a matter of fact, Juliet had kept straight, she was fond of the 
child, and in letting it pass from her keeping was moved by 
unselfish motives. In the sequel Johnnie is rewarded by the 
affection of the little boy, whom he gradually learns to be his 


own, and who proves the means of bringing father and mother | 


together on the basis of a somewhat precarious triple alliance. 
The author holds cut no guarantee of a permancnt success, 
but only a reasonable prospect of a working arrangement. 

Modern writers of realistic romance are as a rule in the habit 
of showing their characters as fettered by the ties of circumstance. 
Mr. Hewson, as it seems to us, goes to the opposite extreme in 
exhibiting the principal characters in his story as detached 
from all such ties. Both Juliet and Johnnie have no belongings, 
no relatives, but both are blest with independent means. This 
detachment is ali the more remarkable in Johnnie, because we 
hear so much of his popularity ; yet the only time we see him 
in contact with his friends is on the occasion of a brief visit to 
Scotland. Neither of them has any advisers or mentors. This 
is more natural in Juliet, who has exposed herself to social 
ostracism, for which she professes to care nothing. But the 
isolation of Johnnie is harder to explain, in view of his social! 
gilts and accomplishments and friendliness. “We 
millions live alone”; but the detachment of Johnnie and Juliet 
from their fellows, thouzh it is useful to the mechanism of the 
plot, severely taxes the canons of probability. The long con- 
tinuance of the misunderstanding as to the paternity of the 
child is artificially contrived. A minor improbability is the 
development at the close of the narrative of a satirical vein 
in the long-suffering hero, which is highly salutary, bué not in 
keeping with his past. Improbable, too, is Johanie’s brief but 
surprising elliciency as a statistician. 

The book as a whole is a strange mixture of naiveté and 
shrewdness. Frank, at times rather luscious, it is void of ill- 
nature or ugliness. The incident of the nice girl who fell in love 
with Johnnie and denied her love with splendid mendacity is 
really moving. For the rest, Juliet is a highly interesting study 
in self-expression of a lawless type, partially redeemed by 
glimmerings of disinterestedness and, in the end, by the fine 
inconsistency which moves her to securo the future of the child 
whose birth she had regarded as a mere nuisance. 


Rwapasie Novers.—Two Men. By Alfred Ollivant. (Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. net.)—This novel announces itself as the first 
volume of a long romance, and as such it is very diflicult to judge 
of its success. The studies of the hero and his mother are well 
done, and it may be said that the end of the book leaves the 
reader with a desire to read the sequel. A Place in the World. 
By John Hastings Turner. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.)—An account 
of how a cosmopolitan butterfly sets up house in the suburbs 
during the war. The analysis of the character of Henry Cumbers 
is most consistently carried through, and his relations with the 
butterfly are ingeniously deseribed. Hearts-Haven. By 
C. L. Burnham. (Constable, 6s. net.)—A very naive American 
story in which all the good people flourish and the inconvenient 
and disagreeable charactor is happily despatched in a motor 
accident. 
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POETS AND POETRY. 


PSYCHOLOGIES.* 
“ Hunkutty hinkutty hunkutty hie, 
Killutty quickutty kill, quick,” 
cries the half-Aristophanic, mocking chorus in Sir Ronald Ross’s 
“The Marsh.” The poem has caught the authentic magic of 


“Christabel,” but in addition the Marsh creatures have a sardonic, | 


inhuman humour. Melfort, The Fairy, and the chorus of the 
Marsh are the dramatis personae. The frogs, efts, toads, cray- 
fish, and snails have warned and then mocked at the young man 
ensnared by a fairy whom he finds wounded in the boggy waters. 
The pale flower-crowned sylph turns her great pain-dimmed eyes 
on the young man :— 

“ Melfort. Aim I a fool, a senseless stock, 
To haver thus the while she dies ! 
Come, I will hide you in my coat, 
Enwrap you here and hide you thus 
And press my kerchief to your wound. 
(O beautiful breast; O bitter wound; 
O cruel, carvéd, bitter wound.) 





® Psychowgies. By Sir Ronald Ross, London: John Murray. (2s. 6d.] 





| 
| 
| 





———— 
Come, courage, come. Come lay your head 
Here. Do not moan, for I will go 
And fetch you succour from the town 
(She is not cold but burns like fireo— 
For all her ebbing blood doth flow 
In guilty oozing from her breast. 
What, wounded in wator, yet so war 
J am dying. Let me be, 
Let me perish, let me be. 


m 1), 
Evaid. 


Tf I tell you that I’m dying, 4 

You will kiss me, softly sighing— 
Kiss the poor one who is dying, 
Dying, dying, dying, dying. 

Shall I whisper, shall I tell you ? 

No, the sparkling stars will hear me— 
Cold, keen, cruel stars— 

They will hear me, hear me, hear me, 
Hear me sighing, crying, dying. 


Hinkutty hoy, hinkutty han, 
Kill her, kill her, if you can. 


Chorus. 


Now I see it, now I know it, 
Know the meaning of the chorus 
Of the curséd croaking fre 


Melfort. 


O no, no, no! 
Do not kill me, do not stab me — 
O, O the burning steel. 


Evaid. 


O, O, O, O, 
Take away the steel tormenting ! 
Will you slay the poor thing dying ? 
She has kiss’d you, never harmed you 
e ? p. , 
O the poor, poor, dying thing. 
Kiss her then and kill her so. 
Lover, lover, lover dear, 
Let me whisper in your ear— 
Now I’m dying you may hear— 
Now 1 love you. Hush, hush, 
Hush, hush, hush, hush, 
Now I’m dying, now i'm dying. 
O the paining, O the torment. 
You'll to-morrow hear the birds sii 
1 shall never, I shall never.” 

The author tells us that “The Marsh” was intended to be 
a melodrama, but the music for it has not yet heen developed. 
Might the poem not suit Mr. Boughton, of the Glastonbury 
Festival ? 

There are five pieces in the book, but another picce called 
“Evil” and “'The Marsh” are head and shoulders the best, 
“Evil” is one of the most ghastly little tragedics that can be 
conceived. The old, wicked, and blind Count Dansberg is led 
out into the forest by his still more evil granddaughter Ieclin. 
However, we liave no space to quote, we must not spoil the story 
for the reader by a bald narrative, and we will therefore only 
assure him once more that if he has ever loved “ Christabel” 
he will delight in the magic of these two joems. The 
verse rhythms are throughout extraordinarily dramatic and 
accom plished. 





Poems Worruy 
E. Powys Mathers. 
A feverish Eastern 
(Allen and Unwin. 
Edith Anne Stewart. 
Competent poems on Biblical subjects ———191). 
Anglin. (Sherratt and Hughes. 2s. 6d. net.)—Love songs and 
sailor slang. The titles ““ White Dawn of Desire ” and ** Drunken 
Liberty-men” show the type. Victis. by Edward J. 
‘Thompson, M.C. (The Epworth Press. 1s. net.)—A soldiers 
plea for vengeance on the Turk, who, not content with the 
crucifixion of Armenia, starved half Syria to death. The 
Navy. By Rear-Admiral R. A. Hopwood, C.L. ( 
4s, 6d. net.)—A delightful book of sea ballads, full of spirit and 


or ConsiveratTion.—Black Marigolds. By 

(Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 1s. 6d. net.)— 
By Beatrice Mayor. 
Poems : Second Book. By 
od. net.)— 


By Norman 


love poem.- Poems. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


(The Swarthmore Press. 


im 
ids. 
—Vue 


John Muri ty. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent + 





The London Mercury for March has a lively article by Mr 


Max Beerbohm, ‘‘ On Servants” :— 

‘““When the news of the fall of the Bastille was brought to 
him, the first Lord Lansdowne (1 conceive) remained for many 
hours in his study, lost in thought, and at length, rising from his 
chair, went out into the hall and discharged two footmen. This 
action may have shortened his life, but | believe it to be a fact 
that when ho lay dying, some fifteen years later, he said to his 
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‘Discharge two more.’ 


heir: Such enlightenment and adapta- 
eke be wondered at in so eminent a 


bility were not to Whig.” 
Professor Lethaby writes well on “ Architecture as a Form in 
Civilization,” insisting on the civic value of old buildings which 
exemplify the sense of historic continuity, and on the importance 
of “ fine bridges, clean, smiling streets, liberal public buildings,” 
since “a civilized life cannot be lived in undisciplined towns.” 
Mr. Orlo Williams predicts that the delightful writings of Miss 
Somerville and “ Martin Ross” will be “A Little Classic of 
the Future,” as they certainly deserve to be. Mr. Aldous Huxley 
recalls the “‘ Forgotten Satirists "—Settle, Pordage, Flecknoo— 
whom Dryden attacked in the Popish Plot controversy. Theyre 
is a liberal supply of now vorse. Month hy month the London 
Mercury broadens its outlook on literature and the arts, and its 
pows is comprehensive and interesting. 


In the Anglo-French Review for March Lord Charauwood hes 
a second article “ Concerning Abraham Lincoln.” In reply to 
an American critic who thought that ho had underestimated 
the hostility of British public opinion to the cause of the North, 
Lord Charnwood quotes the late Lord Cromer, who had been 
with Grant before Richmond, as saying that “ the North were 
mistaken in thinking that the feelings during the war of London 
and its Press (Lf may add, tho feelings too of the majority in 
Liverpool, with which town also Americans were acquainted) 
wero the feclings of England as a whole.” Lord Charnwood 
draws an apt parallel with the present situation, when “ tho 
British Empire, in the very act of making further strides in 
the path of peace, of freedom, and of justice, is to some extent 
exposed in America to misunderstanding, and exposed to calumny 
not less unworthy than that which associated the North with 
Fugitive Slave Laws and the traffic in hippopotamus-hide 
whips.’ Baron Emile d’Erianger writes on some English war- 
poets and gives a number of free translations into French, 
including Mr. Kipling’s ** Gethsemane ” and two poems by Mr. 
Robert Graves. President Deschanel’s eloquent oration of 
May 24th, 1918, on the F'ranco-British Alliance is reprinted, with 
au appreciative article on the President by M, Albert Dauz:t. 





The Principles of Citizenship. By Sir Henry Jones. (Mac- 
millan. 3s. 6d. net.)—This very wise little book, which but for 
an oversight should have becn mentioned sooner, ought to be 
widely read. Sir Henry Jones has a firm grasp of moral principles, 
sadly neglected or defied by many people nowadays, and his 
exposition of his argument is singularly clear. ‘The function 
of the State is to promote the highest, that is the moral, good of 
every one of its citizens, and that always and in all circum- 
“The right to gain and hold property is as fundamental 
as the right to life and liberty. It is, in truth, a condition without 
which the latter can have no real value. And, so far as I can see, 
the right to property carries with it the right to work.” ‘“ The 
road to ruin for an ignorant and selfish democracy is far shorter 
han for any other kind of misgovernment; the fall is greater 
and the ruin is more complete.” The workman “ must beware 
of confining his interests to his class and of interpreting these 
interests merely or even primarily in terms of the material 
Sir Henry Jones sees that materialism 


ss 
stances, 


> 


conditions of well-being.” 


is the enemy. 


A Brazilian Mystic. By R. B. Cunninghame-Graham. 
(Heinemann. 15s. net.)—Anything that Mr. Cunninghame- 
Graham writes about South America is attractive because he 
knows the country and likes tho people. His new book is the 
dramatic story of Antonio Conselheiro, a strange fanatical 
ruffian who raised an insurrection thirty years ago at Canudos, 
in Northern Brazil, and, after repulsing several Brazilian expedi- 
tions, was at last overwhelmed by large regular forces with 
artillery. Conselheiro and his followers had wandered about for 
inany years, repairing the churches and denouncing the worldli- 
ness of the clergy, but they were anything but Puritans o1 
Quakers in their mode of life. The combination of mysticism and 
licence, which is not unusual, is well explained by the author. 
His narrative of the successive sieges of Canudos is an admirable 


piece of writing. The fanatics held out to the end, even after 


their prophet, worn out by prolonged fasting, had died. The 
Brazilian troops, like their opponents, took no prisoners, and 
none survived the final bombardment. It may be suspected that, 
if Conselheiro had not professed a vague kind of Monarchism, 
the new Republic—as it was in 1897—might have left him alone 
in his remote fastness. 


| 





Nationalisation of the Mines. By Frank Hodges. (Leonard 
Parsons. 4s, 6d. net.)—In this little book the Secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation puts the case for the scheme of * national 
ownership”? under which Parliament is to finance the coal 
industry while the Federation virtually controls it by appoint- 
ing at least half of the ruling Councillors. We have looked in 
vain for any discussion of the labour problem under the proposed 
scheme. But we may safely infer from a section in the Federa- 
tion’s draft Bill, preserving “ the right of any employed person, 


| subject to his contractual obligations, to dispose of his labour 


as he wills,” that the miners would go on striking for higher and 
still higher wages under the Mining Council if by some strange 
mischance their representatives on the Council failed to increase 
their pay quickly enough. Mr. Justice Sankey forsaw this obvious 
danger, and stipuiated that miners should not strike until they 
had submitted their grievances to the Local Council and then to 
the National Council, but the Federation leaders at once repudiated 
the condition. So far as we can sce, coal 
would become as scarce and precious as real diamonds if the 
miners took over the mines, since they could fix their own 
prices. Mr. Hodges professes to hate bureaucratic control, and 
protests that ho does not want Syndicalism, for which, as he 
admits, “ the vast majority of British workers have no desire.” 
Yet his scheme would necessarily involve one or the other, or 
both. The little hook is worth reading if only because it shows 
tho extremely vague and unpractical nature of the scheme 
which Mr. Hodges and his colleagues propose to force upon the 
Government and the nation whether they like it or not. 


: : 
black diamonds— 


A Short History of the Great War. By A. F. Pollard. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Professor Pollard’s lucid narrative and caustic 
comments are highly interesting. He writes as one who remem- 
bers that there have been other wars, and who knows that even 
popular statesmen are not infallible. He tries to show the events 
in their true perspective. It is fair to say that, though he wrote 
his book last summer, the many enemy memoirs which have 
appeared since do not affect the substantial accuracy of his 
sketch. He deals plainly with the reverse of March, 1918. 
“ That battle was lost because the Versailles Council, acting on 
the advico of its French rather than its British members, mis- 
judged the direction of the coming German offensive and mis- 
placed the reserves at its disposal.”” Further, 300,000 men were 
kept idle in England instead of reinforcing General Gough— 
“the most culpable Cabinet failure in the war ”—because 
“ persons in authority ” thought that they were needed to defend 
us against invasion, although invasion was an uttei impossi- 
bility. Professor Pollard criticizes the Peace terms, but he 
declares that, “despite its shortcomings, the Conference of 
Versailles achieved higher ideals than those attainod by any 
flis very able and stimulating 


preceding Congress of Peace.” 
book deserves careful reading. 

Cambridge Readings in Italian Literature. Edited by Edward 
Bullough. (Cambridge University Press. 8s. net.) —Mr. Bullough’s 
book is the very thing that many English people have long 
needed; namely, a guide to the best Italian authors of the nine- 
teenth century. As the editor says, ‘even those who read 
Italian have rarely penetrated into the intellectual life of 
modern Tialy beyond Manzoni, Carducci or d’Annunzio, Matilda 
Serao or Grazia Deledda.” Mr. Bullough’s plan is to give typical 
extracts of two or three pages, with a brief biographical note of 
the author, and, at the end, the name of the publisher, for lack 
of which it is often very difficult to order a book from Italy. 
His selections, of prose and verse, are catholic and comprehensive, 
and will introduce many authors of genius, like Alfredo Panzini 
and Vittoria Aganoor, to the English reader. The book is 
divided roughly into sections—‘* God,” “Nature,” * Italy,” 
“ Life,” “Thought.” The last section includes a fragment of 
Benedetto Croce and an extract Rosadi’s learned and 
curious Z’rial of Jesus, as well as some of Pascoli’s remarkable 
poems. Under Mr. Bullough’s guidance the English student of 
Italian need never be in doubt as to what to read, though he 
may be embarrassed in choosing from so many books. 


from 


The Press in War-Time. By Sir Edward Cook. (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net.)—The late Sir Edward Cook did much by his tact 
and experience to allay the friction caused by the Press Bureau, 
or, to speak more accurately, by the various Departments of 
which it was the mouthpiece. His historical and descriptive 
account of the Bureau is admirably written, and his justification 
of the military censorship is, on the whole, convincing. Where 
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the Bureau, or rather the Foreign Office, erred was in its early 
attemp s to suppress criticism of foreign policy—attempts which 
nominally ceased in December, 1915. The Press had a far truer 
understanding of the situation in the Near East than the Govern- 
ment showed, and if the Press had been free to denounce the 
treachery of King Constantine of Greece and of King Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria, the Foreign Office would have been strengthened 
in resisting the influences in the Allied camp which favoured 
those enemy Kings. ‘The Foreign Office by its severe censorship 
deprived itself of the support of British public opinion at a 
critical time. Sir Edward Cook recalls the fact that the worst 
indiserction of the war was a speech in tho House of Lords on 
November [S8th, 1915, revealing the highly confidential Report 
Gf Sir Charles Monvo in favour of withdrawal from Gallipoli. As 

uliamentary debates were not consored, the enemy had the 
{ull benefit of the disclosure. Nevertheless he was surprised 
when, a few weeks later, Sir Charles Monro’s recommendation 
was carried out. The author remarks that “ this indiscretion 
may perhaps be classed under Bismarck’s saying that the best 
way to deceive an cnemy is sometimes to tell him the truth.” 

Mr. George Bourne in William Smith, Potter and Farmer (Chatto 
and Windus, @s. net) has compiled from the conversation of an 
old uncle and aunt a charming account of country life between 
1790 and 1858. His spectacles are only pleasantly rose-coloured, 
and our own unfortunate generation is not held up to obloquy by 
him as it still is by many a writer of memories and recollections. 
Have these people, the Lot’s wives of literature, lived through 
the war, and can they still prefer the past time and do they sti!! 
dare to call us luxurious ? Only the poets seem to have eyes. 
But to return to * William Smith” of Farnborough. He was a 
potter by trade who flourished, married well, bought a farm, 
and ran farm and pottery in conjunction. Twice a weck a great 
farm wagon took 2 load of ware up to London, and half-a-dozen 
times a year the farmer-potter would travel there by coach, 
exchanging his white smock frock for a neat suit of drab clothes 
and a white neckcloth, which costume be completed with 
yellow-top boots and a beaver hat. He touched his hat and said 
*Sarvent’’ to the gentry, but cared little for their opinion of 
in his potter's shop there were three stools on which the 
one was called “ Broad Ass,” another 
“ Cockey,”’ and the third “ Nobody.” His children went to a 
dame school kept by a Mrs. Cooke. ‘“* One morning Mrs. Cooke 
began school by announcing to the children that Lord William 


men sat to work; 


Russell had been murdered in his bed by his valet,” and she | 


delivered a homily on the wickedness of the times, which was 
an improving topic then as now. But, as we have said, Mr. 
Bourne does not prefer a bygone age, and his book is full of 
flavour and makes delightfully easy reading. 

In Assisi (Macmillan, 42s.) Sir William Richmond has pro- 
duced a charming volume, part picture-book, part guide-book, 
describing the town of Assisi and life in the Franciscan monas- 
tery there. ‘The water-colours with which it is illustrated are, 
as one would expect, most mellow and accomplished. That 
ilustrating the road from Carceri to Assisi is a beautiful 
piece of colour. Those who dislike the Futurists will enjoy the 
commination service which Sir William Richmond reads over 
them and all their works. 





A. C. R. Carter (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d. net), is the forty-first annual 
issue of a most useful book. The editor in his Preface regrets 
that our sculptors have not distinguished theimsclves so far in 
the production of war memorials. He suggests that the vacant 
buttresses of the Victoria Embankment provide “the oppor- 
tunity for a great series of memorial groups to the sailormen 
who won our salvation at sea.” The illustrations include a 
photograph of Romney’s “ Beckford Children,” sold for 52,000 
guineas at the Hamilton Palace sale, and a photograph of the 
interesting silvor-gilt cup, in the form of a globe, which once 
belonged to Sir Francis Drake, and which was sold for £3,800 
last July. We must note that the sending-in days of the Royal 
Academy appear to be wrongly given in the calendar. 
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APPOINTMENTS, Sin VACANT A AND > WANTED. 


FOR SALE; 2 Suit 


house or small church i. 
TO LET. 


i for Learned Socicty, with 
Apply, the SECRETARY, Royal 


manuals, 5 stops, 2 couplers, 
1 Kensing‘on Court, W. 3. 












use of 
Hfis- 


ROOMS TO L 
and Meeting Room 
22 Russell Square, W.C, 





{ALDAY GRANGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

J WEST KIRDY, CHESHIRE, 

The Governors of the above School invite applications for the TEAD-MASTER- 
SHIP, which will become vacant at the end of the Summer Term, owing to the 
retirement of the present H ad-Master, 

The School, founded in 1636, is administered by the Cheshire County Council 


under a scheme of the Board of I ducation. There are at present over 280 pupils, 
but it is anticipated that this number will be increased as additional accommo- 
dation is provided in sreuminnes with plans which have been prepared, 











The Head-Master is required to live in the School House, for which he pays 
a rent of £96 a year. There is accommodation in the louse for twenty-five 
boarders, and the arrangements with reference to them are entirely in the hands 
of the Head-Maste r, subject t » the approval of the Governors, 

A andidates must be Graduates in Honours of some University in the United 

rhe ales y will be nol less than £600 a year, rising by annual incre- 
M25 to kT 50a year, A hig thet initial salary would be given to a candidate 
1as had more than three vears’ experience as Head-Master in a similar School. 

Applica tions, accon ipanied by copies of not more than four recent testimonials, 
should be sent before March 31st to 


Dee Lane, West Kirby, 


H, WOOLCOTT 
obtained, 


10m application forms 
_Cans ing will disqualify. 


(AMBRIDGESHIRE 


AND COl 


1.. Clerk to the Governors, 
and further particulars can be 





from 1 





COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


EDUCATION 


NTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
TREACHER of COMMERCTAL SUBJECTS who 
will assist with forma work and Arithmetic, Salary according to qualifications 
and experience; minimum £180,— For forma of application apply EDUCATION 
SRCKRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge, 

lst March, 1920, 


{AMBRIDGESHIRE 


AND COUNTY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Wanted, for next term, a 
COMMITTEE 


CAMBRIDGE. 


EDUCATION 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

Required, for next term. a TEACHER of BIOLOGY (man or woman),to take 
Botany and Zoology up to Scholarship standard. A knowledge of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural aspects of the subjects is desirable. Salary £200-£350, according 
to qualifications and experience, rising to £450. ‘The School has a large garden, 
orchard and greenhouse, and good opportunities for research work are available.— 
For form of application apply EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, 
Uambridye. 

wth February, 1920. 


1 ATFORD.—LONDON ORPHAN 
Wanted in May: 
(1) RESIDENT SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, Salary 
©) RESIDEN' HISTORY MISTRESS. Salary £100-£120 p.a, 
‘ood Degree and experionce essential, 
Apply to HE Al )-MISTR ESS. 


W. ANTE D, for the DIOCE SE of YORK, a DIRE ( TOR of 





SCHOOL. 


£150 p.a, 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, Clergyman, Thorough knowledge of 


Edueation, Salary £400 and expenses.—Apply, 


iary and Secondary ! 
vw ‘th ences and qualifications, to the HON, SEC., York Diocesan Education 
4 munitt e, The Manor, Rillin gton, York, 


-(1) PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


English, 


Sentorz 
(2) Junior 


Masters WANTED.- 


General Form, 


Med, Languages, Science, 
orm Wo nd games, (3) House Master for well-known school, (4) Many 
+ NIOR ar ind Jl NIOR POSTS in Prep, and Secondary Schools, Good salaries. 
~-FUTURE CARKER ASSOC FATION » Messrs, Needes and Wimberley, 53 
Vi ctort Strect, 8.W, 1, 
TACANCIES in- Septembe er at Bradford Girls’ Crammar 












School for SPECIALISTS in (1) HISTOR Y, (2) FRENCH, (8) MATHE- 
MATICS, (4) CLASSICS, Hon: wirs Degree or equivalent essential, Two Ad- 
vanced Cour s recognized, Salaries accor ding to revised scale, rising to £350, 
Also vacancy foi MISTRESS ir THIRD FO KM offering Geography or Riou “ 





tary Matt iematies and for experienced MISTRESS for SECOND FORM (ave 


ase 10 years),—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

q OOKLOVER, linguist and stenographer, desires position 
as LIBRAKIAN or SECRETARY. Highest references Or would 

teach. Fr., Ger, Ital. (certificated).—Miss H,, ¢.9 Lox 931, Lhe Spectator, 





1 Wellingten Street, strand, London, W.C. 2. 








sa OF MANCHESTER. 


Applications are invited for the office of COMPTROLLER of the LORD 
MAYOR’S DEPARTMENT, The gentleman appointed will be required to 
supervise and control (under the direction of the Lord Mayor and Town Clerk) 
the Secretarial, House Steward’s, Domestic, and Catering Statls engaged in the 
Lord Mayor's De partment, He will also be required to assist the Lord Mayor 
and Town Clerk in matters relating to Public Ceremonies and to discharge such 
other duties as may from time to time be assigned to him.— Applications upon a 
prescribed form obtainable upon re quest are to be delivered on or before the 
27th day of March, 1920, to the TOWN CLERK, Town Hall, Manchester, Salary 
£750 per annum (ine ludes bonus), 

The person appointed will be required to devote the whole of his time to the 
duties of the office, to become a contributor to the Corporation Officers’ Thrift 
Fund, and to execute the Deed of Service. 

Canvassing in any form, oral or written, direct or indirect, will be regarded as 
a disqualification, and applications and testimoni: us, or copies thereof, are not 
to be sent to members of the Committee, or of the Council. 

Town Hall, Manchester, THOMAS HUDSON, 

March 9th, 1920, 


C HESHIRE 
, CREWE 


A DOMESTIC SCIENCE MISTRESS is required for April 20th. In case it 
ix impossible to find a suitable candidate for that date, applications are invited 
also from candidates who cannot take up the appointment before September and 
also froin those who may desire a temporary appointment for one term, The 
latter should be well qualified in Botany and be able to keep the other subjects 
in the following category goiyg. 


Town Clerk, 


COUNTY 
COUNTY SECONDARY 


COUNCIL, 


SCHOOL, 








Subjects— Botany (Matriculation Classes), Biology (Middle School), Hygiene, 
Home Economics, House Management, Nature Study 
okery and Needlework are taken by a part-time Mistress who is rezarded 
as an Assistant to the Domestic Science Mistress. 
Commencing salary: Non-Graduates (with two years’ training in their special 
subjects), £150 plus £10 for each year of previous service in approved schools ; 


increments £20 annually up to £300, 
Other Non-Graduates : £130—¢£20—£250 
Graduate: £150 plus £10 as above plus £30, rising by annual increments of 
£20 to £380, 
Candidates should state clearly whether they are 
post or the other, and should forward the usual papers te i 
MASTER not later than March 21st. 
March th, 1920, H. D. 


cry OF BIRMINGHAM 
) CENTRAT 


applyi ng for the temporary 
» reach the HEAD- 


STRUTHERS, Clerk to the Governors 


EDUCATION COMMITTER. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ARI, 

st of DIRECTOR of ART EDUCATION for 
the Central Muni ipal School of Art, 
tirement of Mr, R. Catierson- 


Applications are invited for the px 
the City of Birmingham and PRINCIPAL of 
which will become vacant in September next on the r 


Smith, M.A., under the provisions of the ae ition Superannuation Scheme, 

The Committee of the School would be prepared to apply to the Board of 
Education for exceptional recognition as Princiy ul of any specially qualifted 
candidate, 

Salary £1,000 per annum, 

Forms of ee and particulars of the appointment may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, Central Municipal School of Art, Margaret Strect, 
Birmingham, and sh sald be returned to the undersigned not later than 51st March, 


1920, P. je INNES, Chief Education Officer, 
Education Office, Council House, Margaret Street, Birmingham, 


Ej FES Se RSE ISTOL. 
MENT OF EDUCATION: MEN'S DIVISION, 


DEPART 


£1X temporary ASSISTANT LEC TU RE RS will be appointed for the Session 
1920-21 at salaries of £300 cach. If admis sions justify it, the appointments may 
be continued for the following Session 1921-2 ; and it is hoped Uhat one or two at 
least mmay be continued permanently. 

Applicants must be trained Graduates with good té 
quelified women applicants might be considered, 

Particulars from the REGISTRAK, to whom applications 
not later than March 20th, 


rIYWO VACANCIES after 


School on 8S. Coast (72 girls), 


Well- 


aching experience, 
should be addressed 


Boarding 
Geography, 


recognized 
Latin, Divinity, 


Easter in 
Mathematics, 











Nature oe English Granunar and Composition, up to Senior ¢ anubrid nt 
Standard, Salaries according to qualifications and experience,—Write “* K, ML,” 
co J. Ww. Vickers and Co., Ltd., 6 5 6 Nicholas’ Lane, E, 





\ ANC HESTER C ‘HIL DRE N’S) HOSPIT AL, PENDLE 
oh BURY.—PROBATIONERS for three years’ training. Applicant 
must have received a good general education.-Apply MATRON, 


VAR EERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 

J date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 

GIRLS. Price Ss. 10d. port free-—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.1 

GL BO BR EMPIRE. 


Holborn Tube Station, 
Winston’s Season of 
This week, “ MEDEA.’ 


Next week, “TOM TROUBLE,” 


~ Lewis Casson and Bruce Daily Matinées at 2.30, 


LECTURES, &o. 
ZBseaT? FI BiD CoO L 


‘fi LEG E. 
\ j (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.1 : 
Yrincipal: Miss B. 8S. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.His tSoe., OR E. 
Students ~ prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 

of London. ‘There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are offered 
for com} ctition at an examination to be held April 26th-29th, 1920. Applications 
for entran¢ e should be sent in before April 12th, 1920. 

For Calendar and further particulars apply to 








She PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W 
BE Cc 2 2s 1D) ' © U & S 
4 Throughout the English-speaking World, 
J. B. POND for United States and Canada (J. B. Pond Lyceum Bureau 
founded 1873 by Maj. Pond 
GERALD CHRISTY for United Kingdom, Australia, and South Africa, 
Yor further information address 
THE LECTURE AGENCY, LTD., The Outer Temp! trand, W.C. 2. 
rHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces into human evolution a new principle—Dis overy of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses, It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, an 1 the 
Key to itt th, Open-air Education, and Prevention of ¢ Sonsumption, ‘Breathing 





becomes copious an ud easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
; copes SAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 
Delicate children improve quickly, 


without neex 1 for operations, 
y 94 Park Street, London, 


cdress Mr, ARTHUR LOVELL, W.1 
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ERIES OF LECTURES at 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 

ig re Free Reading Rooms). Tuesdays at 8 p.m, on “ The 

Divine Pian”; Fridays at 3.30 on “ Social Reconstruction.” Admission 
Free.—For full "Syllabus of Lectures apply SECRETARY, as above. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

E BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.— Principal : Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medica! Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiolog ay and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c, ees £140 a year,—For 
prospectus appl y ‘Secretary. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST ERmsineseS. Training College for Teachers. President : 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec. : Mr, ‘Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—/or information concera- 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss KE, LAWRENCE, 


ULTDOOR LIFE. HATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women, Extensive range glass- 
houses. Veuetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Garloning. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit- preserving. —For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


ZYARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 
Healthy 


(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- 
residents also received, Summer Term 20th April.—Prespectus of RIDLEY 
PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. AND “ @OLLEGES. 


ALDER GIRLS SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND 
Unique situa on the North-West coast, where the climate Is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, 
The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to eusure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shad tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 











































Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle, — 
EDGEBURY PARK, 
GOUDHURST, KENT. 





A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES, 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. F. HUNTER, B.Se., Lond, 
Board and Tuition, 60 Guineas a Term, 


Bedgebury Park is situated 280 feet above sea level, in the most beautiful 
part of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing fleld3 and Park of over 200 
acres, provides a!l the surroundings of a delightful home, 

The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staif. 

The Church Education Corporation, which establisned sandecotes and U plands 
Sehoole nearly 20 years ago, has founded Medgevury with the deiinite view of 
training the pupils under ideal conditions for their future responsibilities. 





rpupor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED = 1850. 
Prinetpats a a toca M.A., London, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY W ELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
ANSDOWNE HOU SE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-S( ‘HOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Ciaasical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A,, Dublin, Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupiis prepared tor advanced @xaminations and for the universities, i) required: 
Beautiiul situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net Bail, Tennis, Bathing 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


tL : 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. : “ Watford 616.” 


JIGHLY recommended delightful HOME SCHOOL for 

the Daughters of Gentlemen, ages 5 to 7. High position, sandy soil, 

south of England. Near pinewoods and ssa. Limited number take u. —Apply 
Box 983, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Ss". EDMUND and LADY ELTON ‘confidently ,Smenemenal 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful tome School, 

with thorough edt aie for Gentlemen's Joaughtera only. tntire charge of 


Children with parents abroad. .c‘ident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
irom sea.—For illus. Prospectus, «ply Principal, Miss Wiltshier, 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 


Principal— Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 





G H F IE D, 





W. 5. 


Special attention to 


Languages, English, Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, £75 to £84 a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £78 a year. 
YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL — 


ENTRANCE SCILOLARSUIPS.—An EXAMINATION wiil be held in 
May. The Sclwlarships will be of the value of £60 each per anuum, Candidates 
must be under 14 years of age on Apru ist, 1920, Entries caunot be received 
after Api.. Sth.—For particulais apply to the HEAD-M MISTRESS. 








HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoot of 


Modern History. Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


E GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. ‘Thorough general education, with great attention to heaith. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L, C. DODD, 


| Fccatesieaiateda SCHOOL, 





HiNDHEAD. 


This Term m ends A April 13th, 
Prospectus on application Fee ¥. M. >. BALCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
el. : 





7 Grayshott. 
ERSEY LADIES’ SLE, CHANNEL ISLANDS,— 


Thorough modern ed 





te cost for girls up to the age of 19. 


Pupils prepared jor U sivessiiy Weholarshipe. Spacious and weil-equipped 
schoo! buildings, with good playing grounds,--For prospectus apply iead- 


Stress, 








~ . 
Es GIRLS (English or otherwise) deprived of FINISH. 
ING EDUCATION during war are invited to spend 11 week Ma 
to July 23rd) in beautiful Castle in Ireland under supervision of a« comeien 
English and French ladies; unprecedented advantages for sketchine mapeahed 
tional French, English, and French literature, music, tennis, ba dminto aa, 
ming, fishing ; delivhtful country ; abundant food - inctusive terms 45 «, n, swim- 
Address Box 982 2, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 


yr MARGARET’S SCHOOL, assnow 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and | 


guineas, 











late Scholar of 





stor . ot the Ma ra Grey Train ing College, 
FOREIGN. 
\WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, CHAMBLANDRS, 
b “VILLA BIENVENUE,” First-class Boarding School for finishing 
Girls, Highly recommended, Thorough education, Languages, Music ng 


Summer and Winter Sports. Escort — London.—Fer prospectus and particu: 
Et 


lars write to Princips us, Mies, RUF 


JDUCATION in SWITZE RLAND lee. class Boarding Schoo] 
1, for Elder Girla, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE. Thorough general olue 
tion, modern ianguages, musie, paintins z, needlework. Fine situs ation, comf« rtable 
house. Tennis court. Escort in | April —For illus. Pros. app lyto Pei: Principal, ’ 


QUWITZE IRLAND, LAU SANNE, RIANTE RIVE— 
\ Finishing School forGirls, Healthy and beautiful si(uationon Lake © 
Superior instruction in French, music, arts, Home lite and every care 
mended by British Consul. Escort end April.—For Prospect ! 
oiseile c APT, or to Miss M. GAL B R. AIT HH, Lindsaylands, Li 





va, 
K ecom. 
y to M dem: 





irkshire, 


SW YTZERLAND.— C yrano, Ouchy, Lausanne,— First-class 
Boarding School for Girls, Thorough education, Sports, Highest 

recommendations.—Ilius, Pros. from PRINCLPAL, 
JARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few ELDER 
k GIRLS, French language, literature and history, Music, art, domestig 
subjects, fencing, sightseeinz, overa, &c. Comfortable fat, warmed thr ushout 


by central heat.—-Mlle, CAZAUX, 97 rue de Lengthamp. Paris, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
if OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPs. Age 17} to 
Special Entry, No Nomination required.-—Full partict Yars with 
o: examination papers on application to JAMES GLEVE, 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1 


\ AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE 
pi CADETS FOR THE R.N.R, AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 end 4 months, Fees, £160 
p.a, Nomin: itions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications 
should be made, 

_ Apply Messrs. DEVITT «& MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C, 


ITY OF LONDON SOHOOL. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern, and Science) of 
the value of £15 15s. per annum for 3 years, will be open for competition in May 
next. 

ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10, increasing 
to £33 per annum, will be open for competition in June next. 

THE CUTHBERTSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £15 
per annum for 2 years will be open for competition in June ne 

The awards will be made by the Gove we ody on or about Tth July, 





18}. 
copies 
* Royal Navy House,” 








1920, 








Full particulars and entrance ? forms of A, J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, 
Vie ‘toria Embankment, E.C, 
ge Examination for KING'S 


i URHAM 

SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 L4s, (54 
Guineas), will begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, June Ist. Candidates must be 
under 15 on September 21st, 1920. Application Forms to be filied up and sent 


to the CHAPTER CLERK, the College, Durham, on or before MAY [sth.—For 
further particulars apply to Rev, R, D, BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School 
House, Durham, 

TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 


KK ” ELLY COLLEG E, 


Army Council, 
sea, facing Dartmoor. 


Magnificent buildings in bee aut! ful situation, 340 feet above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADELS, 
Head- Master, A WN. PLU M, M. “AL 


RIGHTON ( ‘OLLEGE.— An EXAMIN: ATI ION 1 will - be 

held on June Ist and 2nd, to elect to SCHOLARSHIPS varying in 

value from £60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
ranging from 90 to 20 Guineas, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1920, 
will be held on May 27th and 28th at Bradfleld.— Entry forms can be obtained 
irom the UMAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


|. eens ee Successes gained by Pupils of 
r H EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 36 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Koad, Bournemouth. 


NTUDENTS ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 
EXAMINATIONS, 
Apply, H. W. RALSLN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), 
Road, Bournemouth, 


VLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

4) will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 

Pupils include PARLL AMENTARY CA NDIDAT ES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers and Ladies 446 Strand (West End), W.O. . 


i SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
(yess OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO.,, 





Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 














86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 492 
SSISTANT MISTRE ESSES DEPARTMENTs 
A The Firm invites appli ns from lified ladies who 


are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO GHARGH FOR KEGISTEATION, 
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———_ 
‘CHOOLS Parents can _ obtain reliable © information 
te) respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 

e for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 


requirementa (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
” of fees, &c.) to 
UTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsfble for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 


Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—il136 Museum, 
FOR AND 


YCHOOLS BOYS GIRLS. 
& TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

_ J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, wiil be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be yen. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, London, EC. 


Telephone : 5053 Central. 
——=a 


ss AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
fiic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 


ee - Literary Agent. No reading ‘fee 














charged. Good short stories re quired, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
rials from about 80,000 words, Where criticisin is required a small fee is charged. 


Authors" MSS. Bee d. — ALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 
c yon: Lor ‘ 





VISS., Papers, 


&c.— 


Authors’ Examination 


aS IN — 









Letters, Circulars, Testimonials, General Copying, Duplicating, 
J. TRIMNELL, 8 Moira Terrace, ‘Cardiff. 
rA\YPEWRITING.—Miss | RUTH M SPEAKMAN, Tweive 


Buckingham Strect, Strand, W.C. 2(Ground Floor), T.N. Gerrard 6179. 


Tu riff on application, 


#250-£1,000 A YEAR.—Earn money by your pen; unique 
Ge _ postal course ; booklet free—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 22 Bed- 
ford Strect, W.C. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, co. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comiorts with the Advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Cl. overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur: Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.). 


Telep.: 341. 


IOARDING in PR 
> above sca. Motor house 
“CANTAD,,” Middlecott, ilsington, 


TOURS. 
SOCIAL TOURS.—April 27th, Spain: Bur- 
Granada, Seville, Algeciras, Ronda, Tangier, &c. 80 days 
accompanied from London _ Sos London by Miss 
Leadon, 8. Ke 


IVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR. 800 fect 
and stable. Season opens April Ist.—Apply 
Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 


===. 


YRIVATE 
gos, Madrid, 

120 gns. “Arranged and 
bisoe, F.R.GS » 159 Auckland Road, 


inaeataceale 4 INSTITUTION, 


J r~OYAL 
ay SURREY. 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISLON AND TRAINING, 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES 
RECREATION, BEAUTLEUL SURROUNDINGS, 


AND 





For particulars aud terms apply to H. +e ~— tary, 
G.P.O. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ww MEMORIALS.—Publie bodies, Church and Regi- 


mental Committees, and private persons requiring memorials tn 
BRASS or BRONZE of either mural or monumental character should consult 
a Oe SINGER and SONS (Ltd.), Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
Studios and Ww orks :—FROME 
RE ‘SIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
» ecribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS In all parte—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
invalids, Convalescents, " ). Poat tree on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
., Assocn,, Ltd,, 22 Craven St. ee Sq. is Wee 2" 


Genera! Manager, Medical, 

] pay E YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. own Arms, 
est, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 

pene £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Strect, 

oudon, W, 1, 


A StIPICL AL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured, Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcantte, 12s, on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not acce pted parcel 
returned post irce. Best: prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

&. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd, 1850. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
 exsrs, BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers, Lf forwarded by post, value 
T t return or offer mad Ch hiet i Ofiices, 6 3 Oxf rd | Street, London, Estd, 100 years. 
(1° K ROACHES exte srminated with 

/ SCIENYIPIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8, 
Suj plied by order to the Royal Household. Used in War Lluspitais. Tins 1s. 6d., 
Ze. td., 5s., post free —HOW ARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Shettield, 

SQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 

4 

4 LIMITED. (stablished 183 Capital (paid up), £500 000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE LNTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 

thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 2 


} EFORMED INNS.—Ask for DESC RIPTIVE LIST of 

about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares, 5 per cent. pald regulariy 
for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
1983 Revent Street, W. 1. 





Somerset, 
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The 
LONDON SCHOOL 


JOURNALISM 


110 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, We. 1. 


Patrons :— 
the VISCOUNT NORTHCLIFFE, 


The Rt. Hon, 


The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT BURNHAM, 
The Rt. Hon, the LORD BEAVERBROOK, 
The Rt. Hon, the LORD RIDDELL 
The Rt. Hon. SIR HENRY DALZIEL, Bt, 
SIR ARTHUR PEARSON, Bt. 

SIR GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 

SIR WM. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LE.D, 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D, 
SIR CHARLES STARMER. 
en gE Esq., M.P. 


. MANSFIELD, Esq. 


(President of the Ni ational Union of Journalists, 1918-19), 


Director of Studies :— 
Mr. MAX PEMBERTON, 

HE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
has been founded as a centre for the pro- 
fessional instruction of young writers who 

are desirous of adopting Journalism or Stery 
Writing as a definite vocation. 


HE School provides two Courses of Instruc- 
tion; one in practical Journalism, one in 
Story Writing. Both Courses are given 

entirely by correspondence, and the instruction 
is under the personal direction of Mr. Max 
Pemberton, who has secured the collaboration of 
many brilliant contributors and assistants. 


The training is thus of a very thorough and practical character, 
and every endeavour is made to ascertain the degree and the 
direction of each student’s natural abilities, in order that the 
most appropriate field of literature may be chosen. 

The number of students being necessarily limited, in view of 
the individual character of the instruction, applic ‘ations for 
enrolment can only be accepted from those who show some 
aptitude for Journalism or Authorship. Applicants may send 
@ speciinen MS. for Mr. Pemberton’s criticism, in which case 
a small reading fee is charged, but this will be deducted sub- 
sequently from the enrolment fee, 

The certificate of the School will, at the termination of the 
Course, be granted to those students whose work and progress 
justify that distinction. 


Contributors to the Courses :— 
SIR W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
(Editor “ British Weekly,” “‘ Bookman,” etc.). 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. 
(King Edward VII, Professor of English Literature, Cambridge) 


Mr. HAROLD CHILD, Mr. W. B. MAXWELL, 

Mr, DION CLAYTON CALTHROP, 

Tbe late Mr, CHARLES GARVICE, Mr, J. M. BULLOCH, 
Mr. CHARLES SPENSER SARLE, 

Mr, ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, Mr, HAMILTON FYFE, 

Mr. NEWMAN FLOWER, Mr, PETT RIDGE, 
Mr. BARRY PALN, Mr. 8. J. PRYOR, 
Mrs, W. K, CLIFFORD. Miss MARY BILLINGTON, 


School’s Courses of Instruction 
which also contains a complete 
A copy of 


Full information regarding the 
is given in the Freape: ius, 
Synopsis of the Lessons comprising each Course. 
the Prospectus may be had upon application. 


The fee for each Course is moderate and inclusive. ‘The student 
is not required to attend lectures or classes, but in special cases 
the instruction may be supplemented by personal interviews. 


London School of Journalism, or 


pectus of the 
should be 


All applications for the Pros 
from students or from enquirers, 


other communications, whether 
addressed to :— 
The Organizing Manager, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNAL 2 
110 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C. 1. 


No, :—Museum 4574, 


Telephone 
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Dent’s New Books 





EVELYN UNDERHILLS NEW VOLUME. 


JACOPONE da TODI 


POET AND MYSTIC: A SPIRITUAL BIO- 
GRAPHY. With a selection of 33 of Jacopone’s 
Laude, showing the Italian Text and a New Verse 
Translation by JusstR BECK. Demy 8yo. 16s. net. 
** The first attempt at a full English biography and compeieat 
critical examination cf Jacopone’s mysticism. ... The entire 
spirit of the age is recaptured with a vivid sympathy, the varying 
eloments of Jacopone’s art are analysed with a rare discrimina- 
tion. —Deily Telegraph. 





THE TOPIC OF THR HOUR. 


ECONOMICS for TO-DAY 


By ALFRED MILNES, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 
** A rcally admirable primer of politicaleconomy for the general 
reader. Without being too tcpical, it gives special attention 
to the economic problems that are most prominent to ~.. 

— Times. 


W. H. HUDSON'S NEW BOOK. 


BIRDS IN TOWN 
AND VILLAGE 


With 8 Coloured Plates after F. J. DetMorp. Square 
demy 8vo. Cloth. tos. 6d. net. 
** Mr. Hudson loves all birds; they are his work, his recreation, 
his iife. He can write about them as no one else can; ; he sees 
what others miss."—.Manchester Guardian. 


THE BRITISH COAL 
INDUSTRY 4, ciserr srosr. 


Mr. Stone, who was Assistant Secretary to the Coal Commission, 
speaks from the fulness of knowledge. 3s. 6d. net. 
Times: ‘* A handy volume in which the conMtions of the 
industry are clearly set out.” 














J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., Aldine House, Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massege.”’ * Urie Acid and the Tair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” * The Hair and the Nervous System,” ete. 


* Everybody should read this book.’’—WScotsman. 

‘The new facts related by the Professor have como 
upon us as a revelation.’—The Guardian. 

* The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
Vincing.’— Medical Record, 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. Georges Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


Tho best Stock of Furniture fn 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality aud Design, 


- -SPRIGGS & Conree, 238-241 Tottenham CourtRd.,W.! 


Soft Delicate sna Soothin 
as the Melodious Spinet ofOld 


A i Blend 
of Choice Tobaccos 
2oz. FOILED PACKETS 2/2 
Also in loz & 4oz.Pkts 


The SUPER CICARETTE 
Spine 


Cork Tipoed 


Virginia 20%-V6 












} take t 





WHAT DO THOSE 
SHOOTING PAINS MEAN? 














VARIOUS SIGNS OF URIC ACID IN THE SYsrry 

Do you ever experience sharp pains in various parts of your 
body, especially when the weather is damp or chang zeable? Do 
you ever have dull, persistent aches in your muscles and joints 


when you have over-exerted yourself, or 
sustained some slight injury? 
If you are subject to such aches 


have aot wet, or 


and pains, if is very im- 
portant that you should know their me: ining. For they haye a 
meaning, and a very serious one. They indicate {liat your 


system is inclined to goutiness, and that if you do not exercise 
proper precautions you will inevitably fall a victim to some 
distressing uric acid ailment in the future. 


SYMPTOMS OF COMING GOUT. 


Sufferers from these “ come-and-go ”’ pains, as they are ofien 
termed, are very apt to think that because such pains are not 
continuous they cannot be of serious portent. It seems so 
obvious that when the pain has gone its cause has gone also, 
but the reverse is the case. These attacks, however light and 
fleeting they may be, show that your system is alread ly in ipre 
nated with uric acid and that, though the pains may only 
trouble you occasionally, the uric acid is present always, a 
is increasing, and that it is only a matter of time ere it gets 
a sufficient grip to show itself in the form of some serious 
gouty ailment. 

It is an undisputed fact that quite 75 per cent. of the serious 
gouty ailments which afflict a vast number of persons could 
have been avoided if these early pains and other symptoms oj 
the presence of uric acid had only been heeded, and the right 
step taken during the early stages of what is known as the 
gouty habit of the system. 

When such aches and pains appear it is usually found that 
the uri¢ acid impregnation has been going on fer some consider- 
able time. If there are any symptoms at the very commence. 
ment of the gouty habit they are likely to be of a dyspeptic 


nature, such as pain after meals, indiges tion, flatulence, heart- 
burn, and acidity. Every one of these is a sure gouty sign. 


Then, again, the presence of uric acid may cause ne vores and 
general depression, or a lowered state of the system. also 
causes irritation and burning on the skin, especially Rs Bc 


the fingers, and later results in the formation of smal! lumps 





just under the skin, especially on the arms, the ankles, the 
outer rims of the ears, and on the eyelids. 
HOW TO GET RID OF URIC ACID. 
The only course to adopt once the gouty habit is evident is to 
remove the urie acid from the system, and to control the 
tendency which causes this acid to be made. Until you adopt 


this course you can never get rid of either the early symptoms 
of gout or remove the menace of iis serious forms; nor can you 
get rid of the graver gouty ailments themselves, once they hive 
occurred, by any other means than by clearing the system 0! 
uric acid and correcti ng the gouty habit. 

Herein lies the reason why the use of Bishop’s Varaleties is 
absolutely necessary in any and every case where uric ae id is 
causing trouble, because Bis shop’s Varalettes are po-itively the 
best known means of setting rid of uric acid from every part 
of the system. How they accomplish this essential result is a 
subject which we have not the space to enter into here, but 
the whole matter is very clearly and convincingly explained in 
a little book which the manutacturers of Bishop's Varalettes 
send post tree to all those who have cause to fear uric acid. 

This booklet not only gives you many valuable hints as to 
what you should do if you have any tendency to gout, but also 
contains a dietary for you, telling what foods and drinks you 
should take and ‘what you should avoid. It also enables you 
to recognise the different forms of gout—such as acute gout. 
rheumatie gout, gouty rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, neuritis, 
gouty eczema, stone, gravel, suppressed gout, and other urs 
acid ailments—and shows how each must be treated. 


A DIETARY FOR THE GOUTY. 

If you are a gouty subject—whether you are merely suffering 
from the early signs of vric acid impregnation, or subject to 
attacks of the most serious forms of gout—there ure two thing 
you ought to do to-day, without fail. One is to write to Alfred 
sishop (Limited), Manufacturing Chemists (Established 1857), 
$8 Spelman Street, London, K.1, for a free copy ci their 
Booklet Y, and the other is to go to your chemist’s and geia 
supply of Bishop's Varalettes, and so immediately avail your- 
self of the only treatment which can remove all signs of gouti- 
ness from your system, free you from all the aches, pains, 
swellings, stiffness, inflammation, and suffering whic : urie acil 
and insure your system against all 


causes, gouty trouble in 
future. 

Your chemiet sells Bishop’s Varalettes in 6s. cases (25 da: 
treatment), 2s. 6d. bottles, and 1s. 3d. vials, or, if you cann 
obtain them locally, you can get them direct from the mam 
facturers, whose aldvess is given ahove, for Is. Ad., 2s. sd., 
and 6s, 3d., post free in the United = inp 

Bichop’s Varatettes aie a delighiful remedy to take. Being 
quite tasteless, they may be taken in any erage without 





altering the flaveur or appearance of the drink. ‘Yhey dissolve 
very quickly with brisk effervescence, and you can, moreover, 
them at any time and anywhere without the slightest 


inconvenience. 
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YOU CAN CONTROL YOUR 





MEMORY 


BY THE 


ROTH METHOD 


Don’t grope around in the dark any longer. Control your 
memory, and see instantly everything you want to 





There 


remember. 


is no need to wrinkle the brow. 





HEN my old friend Faulkner invited me to a 

\V/ dinner-party at his house, I little thought it 

would be the means of helping me indirectly 

to obtain a one-hundred-and-fifty per cent. increase 

in salary. Yet it was, and here is the way it all came 
about. 


Towards the close of the evening, 
suggested the old idea of having every one do a “ stunt.” 


Some sang, others forced weird sounds out of the piano, 
recited, told stories, and so on. 


Then it came to Macdonald’s turn. 


sort of chap, with an air about him that reminded one | 


‘still waters run deep.” He 
said he had a simple “stunt ’”’ which he hoped we 
would like. He selected me to assist him. First, he asked 
to be blindfolded securely, to prove there was no trickery in it. 
‘Those present were to call out twenty-five numbers of three 
figures each, such as 161, 249, and so on. He 
write down the numbers as they were called. 


of the old saying that 


This was done. Macdonald then astounded everyone by 
repeating the entire list of twenty-five numbers backwards 
and forwards. ‘Then he asked people to request numbers by 
positions, such as the eighth number called, the fourth number, 
and Instantly he repeated the exact number in the 
position called. He did this with the entire list—over and 
over again—without making a single mistake. 


so Of. 


You may well imagine our amazement at Macdonald’s remark- 
able feat. You naturally expect to see a thing of this sort on 
the stave, and even then you look upon it as a trick. But to 
see it done by an everyday business man, in plain view of every- 
one, blindfolded, and under conditions which make trickery 
impossible, is astonishing, to say the least. 


done. He said there was really nothing in it—simply a 
inemory feat, the key to which could be learned in one 
evening. ‘Then he told me the reason most people have bad 
memories is because they leave memory development to chance. 
Nearly everyone could develop a good memory, he said, by 
following a few simple rules. And then he told me how to do it. 


oO the way home that night I asked Macdonald how it was 


At the time I little thought that evening would prove to be | 


one of the most eventful in my life, but such it proved to be. 


What Macdonald told me I took to heart. I made remark- 
able strides towards improving my memory. At first I amused 
myself with my new-found ability by amazing people at parties. 
My “ ‘ 

I was showered with invitations for all sorts of affairs. If any- 
one were to ask me how to quickly develop social popularity, 





I would tell them to learn my “‘ memory feat ’’-—but that is | 


apart from what I want to tell you. 


The most gratifying thing about the improvement of my 
memory was the way it helped me in business. Much to my 
surprise, I discovered that my memory training had made 
I felt that 1 was acquiring 
mental grasp and alertness I had so often admired in 


oa 


my brain clearer, quicker, keener. 
that 
other men. 





when things began | 
to drag a bit, as they often do at parties, some one | 


He was a quiet | 


asked me to | 


memory feat,’’ as my friends called it, surely made a hit. | 


{ My ability to remember things quickly attracted the 
| attention of my employer, and promotion after promo- 
tion followed in rapid succession. I also found that 
| my ability to remember helped me in dealing with other 
| people ; I could win them round to my way of thinking, 
|simply because I could recall facts and figures the 
| instant I required them. 
|. We all hear a lot about the importance of sound 
| judgment. IT have found that sound judgment is largely 
ithe ability to weigh and judge facts in their relation 
| to each other. Memory is the basis of sound judgment. 
I am only thirty-two, but many times I have been 
complimented on having the judgment of a man of 
forty-five. I take no personal credit for this—it is 
largely due to the way I trained my memory. 


RIESE are only a few of the ways I have profited by my 
T trained memory. It has helped me to recall the names 
and faces of people I meet. I always liked to read, 
but usually forgot most of it. Now I find it easy to recall 
what I have read. Another thing is that I can now master 
a subject in considerably less time than before. Price lists, 
market quotations, data of all kinds I can recall much better 
than before I trained my memory. 


My vocabulary, too, has increased. WheneverI see a striking 
word or expression I memorise it and use it in my dictation 
or conversation. This has put sparkle and pulling power 
into my conversation and business letters. I can now do my 
day’s work quicker and with much less effort, because I do not 
have to keep stopping to look things up. 


the 
my 


Ail this is extremely satisfying to me, of course. But 
best part of it all is that since J started to train my memory 
salary has steadily increased, 


} HAT Macdonald told me that eventful evening was 

| WV this : ‘‘ Get the Roth Memory Cours:.’’ I did. That 

| is how I learned to do all the things 1 have told 
you about. 

| 

/ 

The Roth Method has been taken up by over 150,000 
men and women, and all these people are satisfied that this 
| Course will do all that we claim. We have had thousands 
lof letters congratulating us on the Roth Method, and 


you have an opportunity now of becoming a memory expert 
as we are offering the Course for three days’ free ex- 
amination, so that you can satisfy yourself that what 
we claim in our advertising is absolutely true. You will h 
an opportunity of studying at least two of the Icssons before 
the three days have expired, and, if you are then satisfied— 
and we know you will be—send us 30s. for the complete Course. 
If, however, you are the exception to the rule and do not think 


ve 


| that the Course is worth the money, send it back to us, aud 
| you will owe nothing. Surely you could not have a 


fairer offer. 
ROTH'S 


Send a post-card now to The Secretary (Dept. 115), 
and 


Mind-and-Memory Course, 2 Bramham Gardens, 5.W 
{ join the 150,000 satisiied ROTH memory experts. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Linen. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








Summary of the Report presented at the Seventy-First Annual Meeting, 
held on March 4th, 1920. 








ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued 
during the year was 138,037, assuring the sum of £22,319,642, 
and producing a new annual premium income of £1,639,762. 
The premiums received were £7,627,547, being an increase of 
£856,708 over the year 1918. 


The claims of the year amounted to £5,267,396, of which 
£175,882 was in respect of War Claims. The number of deaths 
was 12,829. The number of endowment assurances matured was 
33.867 the annual premium income of which was £174,225. 

The number of policies, including annuities, in force at the 
end of the year was 1,043,309. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during 
the year were £11,155,874, being an increase of £1,419,471. 


The claims of the year amounted to £8,997,138, of which 
£321,178 was in respect of 19,562 War Claims. The total 
number of claims and surrenders, including 36,260 endowment 
assurances matured, was 405,709. 


The number of free policies granted during the year to those 
policyholders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired 
to discontinue their payments was 72,293, the number in force 
being 2,036,395. The number of free policies which became 
claims was 50,209. : 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end 
of the year was 23,097,157: their average duration exceeds 
fourteen years. 





distributed. This year a certificate will be sent to every par- 
ticipating policyholder showing the Bonus now declared and the 
total bonuses added to their policies, and calling attention to the 
fact that bonuses of £1 per cent. were distributed in respect of 
each of the years 1915, 1916 and 1917, and a bonus of £14 6s, 
per cent. in respect of 1918. 


In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £867,489 
including the sum of £70,885 brought forward from last year. 
Out of this surplus the Directors have added £400,000 to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, which, after writing down book 
values by £1,100,000, stands as at 3lst December, 1919, at 
£1,100,000, £100,000 has been carried to the Common Con- 
tingency Fund, and £72,394 has been carried forward. 


The provisions of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act are stil] 
in force, and the reserve of £100,000 is retained to meot losses 
from this cause to which the Company is still exposed. 


The total surplus of the two Branches, as shown by tho valua- 
tion, is £2,671,198. Of this amount £593,(0) has been added t 
the Investments Reserve Fund of the Ordinary Branch, £400,000 
has been added to the Investments Reserve Fund of the Industrial 
Branch, and £100,000 to the Common Contingency Fund; 


| £953,801 will be allocated to participating policies in the Ordinary 


The War Claims of the year, in both Branches, number | 


21,661, and amount to £497,660. The total paid up to the present 


on this account since the outbreak of War exceeds £5,300,000, , 


in respect of 249,000 claims. 

GENERAL BRANCH.—In March, 1919, the Company com- 
menced to transact Fire, Accident, and other Classes of Insurance 
business. The premiums received during the year, after de- 
ducting reinsurances, amounted to £84,588. In addition, Sinking 
Fund policies have been issued insuring a capital sum of £305,825, 
and producing an annual income of £7,470. 

Policies have been issued covering loss from Fire, Accident, 
Employers’ Liability, Burglary, Plate Glass, Motor, Third 
Party, Lift and other risks. 
interest at the present time in the ‘ Hearth and Home ” policy 
and the ‘Combined Vire and Burglary” policy. 


The assets of the Company, in all branches, as shown in the 
balance-sheet, after writing down book values by £2,548,000, 
are £117,739,336, which after deduction of the balance of 
£3,500,000 owing in respect of the advance from our Bankers for 
purchase of War Loan shows an increase of £5,112,474 over 
1918. 


In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £1,803,709> | 


including the sum of £149,670 brought forward from last year and 
£500,000 transferred from the Contingency Fund. Out of this 
surplus the Directors have added £593,000 to the Investments 
Reserve Fund, which after writing down book values by 
£1,448,000, stands as at 3lst December, 1919, at £1,800,000, 
and £152,003 has been carried forward. 

The Directors are pleased to be able to announce that a bonus 
of £1 8s. per cent. on the original sums assured will be allocated 
to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch which were in 
force on the 3lst December, 1919. 


During the War, owing to the pressure on the Staff and the 
need for conserving paper supplies, no bonus certificates could be 


The public are evincing special | 
Pe 





Branch and £400,000 to the holders of fully-paid shares in 
accordance with the Articles of Association of the Company, 
leaving £224,397 to be carried forward, namely £152,003 in the 
Ordinary Branch and £72,394 in the Industrial Branch. 


In the General Branch, the new classes of business have not 
been in operation for a full year, the existing contracts having on 
the average about eight months to run. ‘The profit-earning 
capacity of the business, therefore, has not yet been ascertainable, 
and it has been considered advisable to retain 55 per cent. 
of the premiums paid for the unexpired risks, and the whole of 
the balance of the fund as an additional reserve. 

The aftermath of the Great War still affects the Company 
adversely, and during the year a sum of £497,060 was paid in 
War Ulaims. In addition there has been further heavy deprecia- 
tion in the values of securities, and the Company has had to 
carry no less than £$93,000 to the Investments Reserve lund, 
and £100,000 to the Common Contingency Fund. There is thus a 
total of £5,548,600 available to meet depreciation or for any other 
purpose. Of this amount £2,543,000 has been applied to writing 
down the values of securities, £100,000 has been added to the 
Common Contingency Fund and the balance of £2,900,000 
remains as Investments Reserve Funds. The Securities which 
have been written down are those which seem to offer little 
prospect of recovery to prices equivalent to our book values. 

The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the year 
paid to their members benefits amounting to approximately 
£1,687,000, making a total of over £10,224,000 paid since 
National Insurance was introduced. The number of persons 
admitted to membership of the Societies during the year was 
298,442, of whom 127,344 were men and 171,098 women. 


During the year no fewer than 6,007 members of the Stall 
have resumed duty on demobilisation after Active Naval and 
Military Service. The Directors once again express their high 
appreciation of the National Service rendered by the Staff whic 
with the Colours, and cordially welcome them on their return. 

To those members of the Staff, men and women, who have 
carried on the business of the Company under very difficult 
conditions, the Directors again tender their hearty thanks. 
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COMBINED 


Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Ltd., 
being the Summary “ all Branches on the sist December, 1918. 





LIABILITIES, £ s. d. 


Sh: archolders’ capital. 
Nominal ec: pital : 
1,0 '0,000 shares sof £1 each. 


1,000, 000 ° B” shares of £1 
each . 


—_—_ 


£1,000,000 


1,000,000 
£2 ,000, 000 
ssucd capital :— 
' "1,000,000 shares of £1 each, 











co 


fully p id ie ° £1,000,000 
0.000 ~B” shares of £1 
rah, a paid 100,000 
—- 1,100,000 60 0 
Life assurance fun d Ordinary Branch 55,278,017 3 3 
Life assurance fund Industrial Branch 53,624,403 17 5 
Insurance fund General Branch aS. me 95, 7 10 
Investments reserve funds 2,900,000 0 0 
Common contingenc) fund 100,000 0 0) 
Courts (Emergency - Powers) Act rese rvo ° 100,000 0 0 
Advance by B: unkers secured on £5,250,000 
5 per eent War Loan, 1929-1947, and 
£7,260,000 4 per cent. Vietory Bonds 3,500,600 0 
Claims intimeted and in course of payment .. 403,930 12 
Annuities due und unpaid .. on §,093 6 7) 
Reserve for income tax—Generel Branch .. 1,158 18 10 | 
Amount due for reinsurances . . : 6,576 13 5) 
Balance standing to credit of profit and loss 
624,397 0 0) 


account ee os ee oe ee 


£117,739,335 19 9| 





ASSETS. 
Mortgages on property within the United 
Kingdom 5 oa oe a ‘ 
Mortgages on yee out of the United 
Kingdom ee 166,446 9 3 
Loans on parochial and other ‘pub lic rates .. 10,742,199 13 11 
Loans on Life interests - ‘ 1,028,987 011 
Loans on Reversions e oF 44,236 5 11 
Loans on stocks and shares 293, 850 14 11 


Loans on Company’s policies wi ithin their 
on 2,191,226 6 11 


surrender values 
‘ £22, 556, 002 15 5 | 


8,089,056 3 7 


Carried forward 


The values of Stock Exchange securities 
Directors. Due allowance 
Balance Shecit stands considerably below cost price. 


| 





are limiting. 
has been made for accrued interest, 
A eareful investigation as to the actual saleable value on 3lst December, 


ASSETS—continued. £ 8. 
Brought for ward . £22,556,002 15 
Loans on Personal security . Nil 
Loans to Educational institutions sec cured 0 on 
income ae 
Investments :— 
Deposit with the High Court (£17,122 14s. 
5 per cent. War Loan, 1929- mag hl and 


ar 


34,208 17 3 


£20,000 5 per cent. National War Bonds, 

1928) ; 36,062 4 1 

British Government securities 44,685,263 0 4 
Bank of England stock : ae 272,412 0 4 
Munic ipal and county securities, United 


1,840,353 18 10 
4,838,817 16 10 
1,129,531 15 11 
3,291,175 3 8 


Kingdom “ 
Indian and Colonial Gove Tnment 
Colonial provincial securities 
Indian and Colonial municipal sec urities , oe 


securities 


Foreign Government securities site sia 5.784,194 11 9 
Foreign provincial securities iy — 271,201 3 8 
Foreign municipal securities 2,459,774 11 2 


Railway and other debe antures and. de sben- 
ture stocks and gold and sterling bonds 
—Home and Forei ign 

Railway and other preference and 6 guaran- 
teed stocks and shares 

Railway and other ordinary stoc ks and 
shares 


11,474,245 6 7 
2,801,850 14 1 


2,730,901 3 
Rent charges" 420,105 17 
Freehok dgr ound rents and Scotch feu duties 4,762,404 1 
Leasehold ground rents a ah - 762 1 
House property 
Life interests. . 


> 

=~ 

eo 
rr) 
Bice 

oa 

_ 

ao 

MOOWO10 0-80 


Reversions .. 966,214 6 
Agents’ balances 12,916 3 
Outstanding premiums 931,911 11 
Outstanding interest and re nts 257,533 9 
Interest, dividends and rents acer ued but not 

payable ‘ oa NS sf os 579, _ 7 
Bills rec eivable . ae ~ Ne — Nil 
Cash—On deposit sa ne 20,000 0 0 

In hand and on current accounts oe 835,842 6 1 


£117,739,335 19 9 








of Association of the Company, by the 
securities as set forth in the 


under the Articles 
and the book value of these 


1919, compared with the book value, shows that the Investments reserve funds are much more than sufficient to meet any 


depreciation of the permanent securities. Terminable 
already established, 
We certify that in our 
in the aggregate fully of the 
provision for all the liabilities of the Company. 
other than the class of business to which it is applicable. 
J. BURN, 
A. C. THOMPSON, Genrral Manager. G. E. 
We report that, with the 
accounts and have obtained ail the information and e 
are correct and the foregeing Balance Sheet 
the Company’s affairs ac 
of the Company. 
to which it is applicable. 


We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the 
1919, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. 
8 propers} 


for the year ended December 3lst, 


the Deeds and Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set 


securities have been valued on a basis which, 
provides for the equalisation of the book values and the redemption values at the date of maturity. 

belief the Assets set forth in the Balance Sheet (having regard to the standards indicated’ are 
value stated therein less the Investments reserve funds taken into account, and make ample 
No part of any fund has been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose 


Actuary. 
MAY, Secretary. Ae 


with Sinking Funds 


THOMAS C. DEWEY, Chairmn. 
LANCASTER, 


rf je, 
J. IRVINE BOSWELL, §P%7e¢lors. 


assistance of the Chartered Accountants as stated below, we have examined the foregoing 
xplanations that 
is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of 
yrding to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books 
No part of any fund has been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose other than the class of business 


we have required, and in our opinion such accounts 


PHILIP SECRETAN, 
W. H. NICHOLLS, 

Assets and Investments 
We have also examined 
above account, and we 


j Auditors. 


out in the 


certify thet they were in possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1919. 


17th February, 1920. 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & Co., 


Chartered Accountants. 








REPORT. 


The Annual General Mecting of the Prudential Assurance 
Co: mpany (Limited) was held on Thursday, March 4th, 1920, 
at the Chief Office, Holborn Bars, London, Sir Thomas C. Dewey, 
Bart., the Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Secretary, Sir Goorge May, K.B.E., having read the 
notice convening the Meeting and the Auditors’ Report, 

The CHAIRMAN said :— 

Laptrs and GrnTLEMEN,—JIn presenting the accounts for 
the 71st year of the Company's corporate life, I am sure that 
no one can fail to be struck by the amazing vitality shown 
m each page of the Report. We have now pa — the allotted 
span of thre: ) score years and ten, and have transacted a volume 
oi wensegeeey that makes our past records—sple di id as they were 
—seem puny by comparison. The year has seen the commence- 
ment of the period of reconstruction, and it is now quite clear 
that we have to look forward to many yoars of high prices, 
high wages, and hich rates of interest, and we have not yot 





accustomed ourselves to thinking in the new range of values. 





One effect of the new range of vz heen must, I think, bo an 
increase in the average premium per policy which, in due course, 
cannot fail to have a material effect in reducing the ratio of 
expense. Ten years ago the average premium per week of 
the new Industrial Branch policies issued was 2°45d., five years 
ago it was 2°88d., and last year it was 7°02d., that is to say, 
the average premium per week in 1919 was nearly three times 
as large as it was ten years ago, so that the upward tendency 
is already marked. This is largely due to the great increase 
in our monthly business, under which the premium income 
has increased from 2 por cent. of the total in 1909 to 11 por 
cent. in 1914, and to 35 per cent. at the end of last year. 


Total Income of the Company. 

You will see from the accounts that the total income of the 
Company was £24,560,020, which is greater than the pre-war 
revenue of more than half the European Governments. Of 
this amount, interest accounted for £5,084,584, which is about 
equal to the pre-war revenue of Bulgaria, and the premiums 
received totalled £18,876,389, which is greater than the pre-wal 
revenue of Switzerland, Creece, aud Norway combined. 
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Industrial Branch Business. 

In the Tndustrial Branch the premiums received amounted 
to £11,155,874, an increase of £1,419,471 over 1918. The 
annual premiums receivable on policies in force at the end 
of the year were £12,515,332, an increase of £1,799,766 over tho 
previous year, which you may remember was £1,104,462 in 
oxoess of that for 1917, The average duration of our 23,097,157 
policies in force exceeds 14 years and the average age of lives 
assured is 35 years. 





Ordinary Branch Business. 

In the Ordinary Branch the results are equally progressive. 
The number of policies issued during the year was 138,037, 
the sum assured under these policies was £22,319,642, and the 
new premium income wes £1,639,762. In our record year 
before the war we issued 86,080 policies, assuring £8,156,865, 
with a premium income of £466,357. The lossons [ draw from 
these figures, ladies and gentlemen, aro that tho Prudential 
possesses the full confidence of all soctions of the people of this 
country, that we ere supplying a cefinito want, and that 
assurance is to play a much larger part in the future than it 
has in the past. 

Claims. 

Tho totel claims and surrenders for the year, in all branches, 
pmounted to no leas than £9,654,313; and, although I am 
please to say this is nearly a million less than the previous 
year, it nevertheless is an enormous amount, and represents 
ebout £30,000 per working day. The reduction in the amount 
of claims would have been considerably greater but for the 
epidemic of influenza in the early part of tho year end the fect 
that, although hostilities had ceased, we had to pay in 1919 
£497,060 in respect of deaths due to the war. 

In tho Ordinary Branch tho total amount of claims for the 
year was £5,425,526, of which £1,625,266 was on account of 
doaths, £3,642,129 was peid on maturity of Endowmont 
Assurances, and £158,131 was allowed by way of surrender 
values. In this Branch the improvement in mortality has 
not been se marked as in the Industrial Branch, for althouyh 
the war claims have decreased by £229,196, the reduction in 
the total amount paid in death claims was only £176,777. ‘This 
was due to the fact that the influenza epidemic in tho spring 
had a proportionately greater effect in the Ordinary Branch 
then in the Industrial Branch. 

The total claims paid in the Industrial Branch for the year 
amounted to £4,184,935; of this sum £3,650,307 was in respect 
of death claims, £346,831 on account of matured endowments, 
end £187,797 surrenders. ‘These amounts include £504,735 
paid uncer free policies which have been granted uncer our 
old age concession or in cases where the payment of premium 
was discontinued. Included in the death claims just mentioned 
is the sum of £321,178 paid in respect to policyholders who 
died as a direct result of war service. 


Mortality. 


Although hostilities coased more than a year ago, the effect 
of the war, I am afraid, will probably continue to be felt for 
some time to come. Any ceterioration that may have taken 
place in the general vitality of the nation as a consequence of 
the war will tend to spread itself over the future lifetime of the 
population. Last year, however, wo had to pay claims actually 
due to the fighting, and these claims were elmost as numerous 
as in 1915. The influenza epidemic undoubtedly had a large 
share in producing the abnormally heavy mortality betweon 
eges 20 and 40. 

There is one more satisfactory feature in our mortality to 
which 1 must draw your attention before I leave this part of 
the subject: the mortality among infants of under two years 
of age shows a very marked decrease as compared with the 
provious year. I regard this as a hopeful sign that we aro 
returning to more normal conditions. 


Valuation Report. 

Turning to the Valuation Report, the profits of the Industrial 
Branch are higher, although they ere still considerably below 
the pre-war standard. ‘They are not yet sufficiont to enable 
us to resume our profit-sharing scheme, end the holdors of 
fully-paid shares have, for the fifth year, to forgo £100,000 
of their fixed dividend. In these changing timos it is difficult 
to prophesy, but thero is every indication that we shall steadily 
progress to our pre-war level of profits. This, of course, is 
subject to our being free from epidemic and to tho financial 
situation being not more unfavourable than at the present time. 
The Courts (Emergency Powers) Act is still with us, and by the 
operation of the new Defence of the Realm Act has been extended 
so that it will remain in operation for twelve months after the 
ond of the war, and will, thorefore, still be in force on the 
3lst December next. The reason for this extension is not 
difficult to see. I have, ever sinco the Act was introduced, 
pointed out the danger of persuading people by Act of Parlia- 
ment to fall into debt. Now that the timo has come for its 
termination the Government is facod with the fact that tens 
of thousands of policyholders have, under the shelter of the 
Act, allowed their premiums to romain unpaid for three, four, 
and five years; and, owing to the practical impossibility of 
finding these arrears in one lump sum, are in dangor of losing 
the benefit of their policios, if the terms of this mischievous 
Act be adhered to by the Company. Further, I have frequently 
pointed out that these terms would still inflict heavy loss on 
the Company; but we aro, in the interests of these policy- 


holders, willing to shoulder this loss and go even further by 





Le 
offering to waive the arrears and issue now policios on co: 
terms to those who have taken advantage of the Act. aoe 
3lst December last the outstanding eters on policies oy im tho 
premiums had been suspended under the Act amounted te 
upwerds of £620,000, most of which would have been said - 
the due date without distress to the policyholder bea or 
Parliament in 1914 entirely misread the future. We pe 
retaining the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act Reserye of £ 100 pe 
to meoi the liabilities and contingencies that may arise und 
the Act before it is repealed. Pe ae 


Ordinary Branch Bonus. 
In the Ordinary Branch I am pleased to be able to say thet 
we are able to increase the bonus from 2ts. to 28s. and at th 
3 ~~ x > ae oO 
same time carry £593,000 to the Investments Reserye Fund 


5] 
) 
or 





Victory Bonds. 


As you are all aware, the Government in July last issue] 
Victory Bonds which contained some fostiures that are novel 
so far as British Government Securities aro concerned, The 


Bonds were issued at 85 per cent., with provision for re lemption 
at per, over a period of about fifty-six years, by means of ‘ 
cumulative Sinking Fund commencing at one-half percent. 'The 
first annual drawing takes place in July next, and Bonds drawn 
then will be repaid on Ist September, 1920. It is thus p »saible 
that holders of the Bonds may realise a profit of £15 per £109 
Bond within the year. 

In addition, the Bonds will be accepted at their nominal 
value of £100 in payment of Ceath cuties, provided they have 
formed part of the Geceased’s estate for at least six months 
before death. This is a valuable concession, since by means 
of it the very heavy death duties now imposed on all larga 
estates may be reduced by 15 per cent. 

It was at once apparent to us, however, that, valuable as 
were these features, they would be very much more so if 
combined with the advantages of life assurance. Accordingly 
the Company at onco issued their “* Victory Bond Poliey,” 
which gives to the policyholder the full advantage of the benofit 
of drawing so that after paying the annual premium of, say, 
£5, £7, or £10, ho may receive £100 within the year, without 
further peyment of premium being required. 

The only point which rendered the policy less attractive 
than a direct subscription was the fact that, technically, the 
Bonds would not form part of the assured’s estate for at least 
six months before death; but efter representations made by 
us, the Treasury agreed that they should be available for death 
duties in the same way as if they had been in the possession 
of the decezsed for six months, provided they formed part oi 
an original subscription of a Life Assurance Company. 


Providing for Death Duties. 

I am sure, therefore, it will be perfectly clear to every ona 
that the ideal method of providing for death duties is to take 
out a Prudentiel Victory Bond Policy, especially when it is 
remembered that, in effect, not only is a rebate obtained from 
the amount payeble in duties at death, but also a rebate of tax 
on income during life. 

We have issued policies assuring £5,000,000 Victory Bonds 
under this scheme, which has thus, as might have been expected, 
proved very popular and successful. As our total holding is 
£7,500,000 of these Bonds, we are, therefore, still able to issue 
policies to the amount of 4} millions. It was necessary for 
the Bank of England to supply us with a large number of Bonds 
of different denominations in order to supply tho varying 
requirements of our clients. The actual number we have 
received is over 66,000, and the consequent coupon cutting 
will be no light task. 


Satisfactory Frogress in General Branch. 

The progress made in the General Branch I regard as eminently 
satisfactory. Lest yeer 1 said that our new venture in Fire 
and Accident business must be regarded as an offspring which 
would require careful consideration Curing its youth. Our 
offspring is still only a few months old, and shows every sign 
of healthy development. The Fire risks which we have acceptert 
heve been selected with the greatest care. Our rate of claim 
has been low, and in view of the high class of the business 
accepted, may be expected generally to continue so; but at 
the seme time, I feel sure you will all agree with mo that our 
wisest course is to husband our resourees and hold reserve: 
sufficient to provide against the possible fluctuations in the 
claim ratio which is inevitable in business of this kind, and more 
particularly whilst the premium incomo in the early days 1 
necessarily smell. <A large proportion of our personal accident 
business was in connexion with Ordinary and Industrial Branch 
policies with the right of renewal, which right, as you know, 
does not usually attach to Accident policies; one result ot 
this special advantage which we are offering in 
insurance is that it is necessary to hold a larger proportion 
of reserve. 


accident 


“B” Shares. 


Our * B” Shares must, I think, be regarde1 a3 an investment 
which cannot be expected to bear immediate dividends, bu 
which, if the business continues to develop satisfactorily, as | 
feel confident it will, should in the future fully justify the feith 
of those who have for many years regarded everything 
Prudential as safe, sound, and profitable. 

I now propose to refer to the Invested Funds of the Company, 
which, after making allowanco for tho loan wo have obtainet 
from our Bankers, stand in the Balance Sheet of the Company 
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at a figure of over £114,000,000. These funds are available 


to meet liabilities of the Company under its various contracts, 
and are, in fact, necessary in order to ensure the fulfilment 
of such contracts. They form unquestionably en unsurpassed 
record of growth and progress, but by very reason of their 
magnitude alone they involve responsibilities which ere 
jarticularly marked in the timos we have passed, and are passing, 
‘I refer in this connexion to the depreciation which 
has token place in the values of practically all investment 
gceuritios. ‘The promise of last year, evidenced by temporary 
; ‘ation in investmont values, has not beon fulfilled, and 


appreciatl : . . : . 
“have again witnessed heavy falls in the market prices of 


through. 





we *,? 
securities. 

The country is gradually end painfully adjusting itself to 
the altered conditions induced by the war; the standard of 
values has changed on all sides, and money expressed in terms 
of commodities has fallen heavily in vatue. 

Investors are demanding higher rates of interost on their 
new investments, with tho natural corollary of further falls 
jn the prices of existing securities, The result has been that 
the Company has egain to devote a large proportion of the 
year's surplus to mect depreciation, £593,009 having been 
‘ | to the Investments Reserve Fund in the Ordinary 
Branch and £400,000 to the Investments Reserve Fund in 
the Industrial Branch. In addition, we havo carried £100,000 
¢o tho Common Contingeney Fund, which is not only available 
to meet depreciation, but has the further advantage that it 
may be used for other purposes if required. 





carried 


Co-operation of all Classes. 

sses interested in the Company for 
the loyal co-operation and th> uncomplaining manner inwhich 
they had borne the sacrifices entailed by the war. This year 
l again ask for their co-operation and. support, and I am sure 
I shall not ask in vain. We are still passing through a period 
of reconstruction which is profoundly affecting financial values 
all over the world. That our Company will emerge successfully 
I have not the least doubt, but the Directors would be false 
to the trust reposed in them by the shareholders and policy- 
holders, and would be unworthy of their own traditions, if they 
did not take every step in their power to preserve the undoubted 
reputation of the Pracential for security. 


Last year I thanked all cl: 


Book Values of Securities Written Down. 

For which I have explained to you on previous 
oceasions, has not been considered advisable curing the 
past few years to use our Investments Reserve Funds to write 
down the value of securities. This year, however, it was felt 
that the time had arrived when certain writings down should 
be undertaken, and we have accordingly applied out of our 
investments Reserve Funds £1,443,000 in the Ordinary Branch 
and £1,100,000 in the Industrial Branch towards reducing 
the Book values of securities. These amounts have been 
applied in the main part towards writing down the values of 
those securities where it was thought there was but little chance 
of recovery in prices for many years. 

You will remember that in the Balance Shect of the Industrial 
Branch for 1918 we showed an item of £4,237,500 which repre- 
sented the outstanding balance of the loan we obtained from 
our Bankers in order to subscribe for £25,000,000 of 5 Per Cent. 
War Loan. 

Our large subscription for Victory Bonds necessitated obtaining 
a further loan from our Bankers, and in July last the sum of 
£5,000,000 was advanced to us. This loan was obtained in 
the Ordinary Branch of the Company, as Victory Bond Policies 
by that Branch. 


reasons 
it 


have been issued only 
Reduction of Loan. 

During the year we have reduced the loan in the Industrial 

Branch from £4,237,500 to £250,000, and the loan in the Ordinary 


Branch from £5,000,000 to £3,250,000, having thus repaid during | 


the year the total sum of nearly £5,750,000. 

British Government securities now represent 
of the total Assets. This is the highest proportion 
by us, and may be usefully compared with the 20 per cent. 
suggested by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer as a suitable 
figure. 


38 per cent. 
ever recorded 





Government Enquiry. 

In May last a Departmental Committee was appointed by the 
Government to enquire into the business carried on by Industrial 
\ssurance Companies and Collecting Societies . .. and to report 
whether any amendment of the law is desirable. 

Evidence was given before this Committee by the Principal 
Ctiicers and Solicitor of the Prudential as well as by those 
representing other Industrial Companies and Societies, and by 
a number of other witnesses. 

We, of the Prudential, will well-considered 
ltempt to improve the system under which the business is 
ondueted, and we have no hesitation in appealing to our past 
record as evidenee of good faith in this connexion. 


welcome any 


_We have always felt that we have occupied the status of 
pioneers in this class of business, and we have not been unmindful 
of the responsibility which that status involves. 

The haphazard system of provision for funeral henefits through 
the agency of burial clubs has, under our administration, given 
place, in a comparatively short term of years, to a well-ordered 
and established plan under which the benefits assured by the 
contracts are absolutely and undeniably secure. 














| although the cost to the Company is 


The Industrial Branch of the Prudential provides for if: 
policyholders the same security and most of the advantages 
which are to be obtained from a first-class Ordinary Life Office 
by a man able ¢o take out a policy for thousands of pounds. 

Criticism has aiweys, and quite reasonably so, been directed 
to what has been, in the past, the unavoidably high ratio of 
expense associated with the business, owing to the weekly 
collection of premiums at the homes of the assured. : 


Block System. 

This admitted defect has now been overcome by the adoption 
of the Block system, under which one agent will collect all 
the premiums payable within a given area. 

More than 70 per cent. of our Industrial premium income is 


| now collected under the Block system, and the economy thus 


rendered possible is only retarded by our proper consideratio: 
for our agency staff. 


Reinstatement of Returned Employees. 

Whilst thousands of our agents were on Active Service during 
the war, those left behind rendered extremely valuable service 
to the Company, and with regard to those who joined His 
Majesty’s Forces we undertook to reinstate them in positions 
not less advantageous than those they had previously occupied 
with us, 

Proper consideration for hoth of these classes of men requires 
that, subject to faithful service on their part, we should retain 
them in our employment should they desire so to remain 
notwithstanding the fact that we have many hundreds of meu 
in excess of the present needs of our work. 

This latter condition however, 
in process of adjustment by the operation of two factors : 
the one hand, by the reduction of the agency staff owing to 
retirements and promotions; and, on the other hand, by the 
continued growth of the business. 


only temporary, and is 
on 


Future Prospects. 

At our present rate of progress we should be in a position 
to secure most of the economical advantage of our Block system 
in a few years’ time, and we are looking for a reduction of not 
less than 10 per cent. in the ratio of expenditure. 

You will share my regret that, owing mainly to the deprecia- 
tion in investments, our profit-sharing scheme, which had t: 
be suspended owing to the payment of War Claims, must again 
remain inoperative; having regard to the magnitudo of th 
incom? of the Company your dividend is not a large one, and 
you will remember that, out of any additional profit that may 
be made in the Industrial Branch over and above the fixe: 
dividends five-sixths go to the policyholders and the outdoor 
staff. 

Every year brings nearer the time when your fixed dividend 
will ke provided, in the main, by the Ordinary Branch, and 
when the contribution made by the Industrial Branch will 
not exceed the one-sixth which the profit-sharing scheme allows 
you out of surplus profit. 





Minimum Wage. 

In addition to the interest aroused by the Departments! 
Enquiry, public attention has been directed to Industrial 
Assurance business by agents, not associated with this Company, 
on whose behalf demands were made which included recognition 
of the principle of a minimum wage, 


Prudential Staff Federation. 

We have always believed in the wisdom of keeping clossly 
in touch with our men, and a year ago a Consultative Committe» 
wes established, in which members of the Management andl 
Officers of the Staff take part, with representatives of tho 
Prudential Staff Federation, a trade orgenizetion to which a 
number of our men belong as members. 

This Committee has held meetings at regular periods during 
the past year, and a few weeks ago they made an unanimous 
recommendation to the Company in favour of those of our 
Agency staff who, capable of being employed as full-time men, 
have, owing to one another, been earning, on 
commission terms, less than three pounds per week. 

Recognition was given to the difficulty to which I referred 
when addressing you last year, of maintaining ““a standard 
rate of wage for . men who for half the week are working, 
or perhaps not working, en commission terms.” 

Our Block system helps us to bridge this difficulty, and 
considerable, it will remove 


reason or 


what has hitherto been regarded in some quarters as a hardship, 
and the advice of our General Manager that the recommendation 
of the Consultative Committee should be adopted was cordially 
agreed to by the Board. 

In these days we hear on all sides the ery for reconstruction, 
the ery for new methods; in fact, for a new world. The 
growth of the past is judged to have been unduly slow, and 
there is a demand to accomplish at one stroke all that we have 
desired, and painfully struggled, to achieve. 

The Prudential was the Pioneer Industrial Assurance. 
We have seen it advance and, in face of what many thought 
insuperable difficulties, we have persevered until, as we believe, 
many of the most desirable results are in sight. 


OL 


Anxious as we are for still more rapid progress, we believe 
that the best results will be achieved by still persevering on 
those lines which have already attained so much, and in which, 
guided by unrivalled experience, we have complete 
confidence 


our 
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THE CHURCH IN WALES. 
APPEAL 


ONE MILLION POUNDS 


Hon Treasurers :—The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of 8, Asaph; the Rt. Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of 8, Davids; the Rt, Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bangor; the 
Rt. Rev the Lord Bishop of Llandaff; Sir Owen Philipps, G.C.M.G., M.P. ; and 
Henry N, Gladstone, Esq. (Chairman of Appeal Committee), 








The Welsh Church Act (1014) takes effect from March 31st, 1920. 
On that date the Church in Wales will be disestablished and disendowed. 





The Church In Wales will then lose £18,000 a year, representing a capital | 


sum of £1,000,000, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Archbishop of York have expres 
a wish that on the final Sunday before the change comes—Palm Sun 
March 28th—a special collection should be made in all the churches in Engla 
to assist the Church in Wales in this her hour of need, 


sed 







nd 


LIST OF DONATIONS, 
s late Lord Liangattock’s ) Bayes st £100,000 
Ite nry N. Gladstone, Esq. . ee ee se as .. £20,000 
§. IL, Byass, Esq. ; ‘Col. J. J. and Mrs. Jones; Sir John Llewelyn, 

Bart., and Col. Venabies Llewelyn; Lord Penrhyn; Sir Owen 

Philipps, G.C.M.G., M.P.; Earl of Plymouth; late Miss Talbot's 

Bequest each £10,000 
W. 8. de Winton, Esq. (and £500 per annum); An Anony mous Frie nd, 

per Bishop of Liandatt; Major J. W. Beynon ; Frank, Cecil, and 

Charles Gilbertson, Ksaqs.; W. Q. ¢. Gladstone's Request; J. and D, 

Glasbrook, Esqs,; Miss Jenkins ; Major D, and T, and W. R. Lewis, 

Esqs.; Mr. and Mrs, J. R. Llewellyn; Henry Rade lifte, Esq. : 

Walter Thomas, Esq. .. oe + — h £5,000 
Six Hugh Ellis-Nannuey, Bart. ee per annum £500 
lion, Lady Ellis- Nanney ° per annum £50 
Lord Aberdare ; Sir E. D. Jones, Bart. ; Frank Mortimer, Esq... cach £2,000 


Bishop of 8. Asaph ; ; Bishop of Bangor; Lord Justice Bankes : ru. 
Coward, Esq.; A Friend, per Bishop of 8. Davids; A. T. Duncan, 
Dsq. Mr. and Mrs, J. B. Edwards; Hon. Mrs. W. W. Gladstone ; 
Miss Helen Gladstone; J. L. Greenway, Esq.; J. M. Howell, Esq. ; 
Miss D. L. Howell; Miss E, A. Howell; Miss F, J. Howell ; Mrs. insole ; 
‘Trevor Jones, Esq.; Frank Morgan, Keq.; Lord Mostyn; Lord Powis; 
Mrs. Raikes (In Memoriam—- Robert Taunton Raikes); D. own" 


ham Stable, Esq. ; Mr. and Mrs. W. B, Yates ; Miss Percival. each £1,000 
Anonymous £650 
In affec tionate re mombrance ‘of the late Archdeae on Fre de rick Wilk 
Edmondes; Mrs. Frank Gilbertson; Hon. Mrs. Green; W. C. 
Kettle, Esq. ; ; W. Y. Nevill, Usq.; Major-General Arthur Sandbach, 
C,B., D.8.0. ; Col. 8. Sandbach ; Edward Steer, Esq. . each £500 | 
3. % P. Welson, Esq. £400 
Mrs, Jenkins; Miss Liewely nh; Norman MeCorquodale, Esq. 3 3 * David 
Pennant, Esq . each £200 
An English L ody as a Thank Offering for P PACE | Anonymous ; Anony- 
mous; Rev. F. S$. M. and Mrs, Bennett ; Hon. Mrs. John Bridgeman ; 
Mrs. Walter Browne; Hon, Mrs. Bulkley Owen; A. 8, Dixon, Esq. ; 
Rev. Alan Don; W, Bowen Evans, Msq.; Mrs. Bowen Evans ; Mrs, 
C. W. Griffin ; Mrs. W. Y. Hargreaves ; R. K. Hodgson, Esq., D.L. ; 
late Lieut. A. E. G. Hulton; R. 1. Brychon Jeffreys, Esq. : Rev, 
and Mrs, Aurelins Jones; Rev. Dr. Joyce; M. L. Lewis, Esq. ; Key. 
Ernest Owen; Miss Pennington; Hon. Mrs. Sandbach; A Sym- 
pathizer; William Watkins, Esq. a ee we -. each £100 
Prof, Archer; Miss Mary Barlow; Hon. Mary Douglas-Pennant; Kev. 
4 W. Griffin; Miss Inge; Miss KE, E. King; Subdean Martin; Rey. 
.. D. —_ Bush; Viscountess erga E. 8. Swayne, Esq. ; 
E 1}. Vaisey, Esq. each £50 


In addition to the above a sum of about ‘e1 000 has been received in Donations 
of smaller amounts ranging from £1 1s, upwards. 


The Honorary Treasurers now make an urgent appeal for donations to restore 
the lost endowments of the Church in Wales, and will be glad to receive con- 
tributions either in one sum or by instalments, or in the form of Government 
War Loans, 

Chegues should be made payable to “ WELSH CHURCH FUND,” and 
crossed LLOYDS BANK, LTD. 

All communications to be addressed to the ORGANIZING SECRETARY, 
APPEAL FUND FOR CHURCH IN WALES, 119 VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, 8.W. 1. 


WILL 
HELP 


CHURCH 


YOU 
THE 


ARMY. 


Our HUTS and TENTS are still 
serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 
PATION, whilst 


AFTER-WAR AID 


is now being given by many 
Branches, helping DISABLED and 


DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 
difficulty wherever found. 


THE NEED [S GREAT. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays, a/e Church Army,” peyable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arc th, London, W.1, 





“ INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” | 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, 


Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 


WwW. 9. 
i’. Deacon, 
9. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 











= 
Cadbury’s 


Cocoa & Chocolate 


MADE AT 


BOURNVILLE. 


See the name ‘‘Cadbury”’ on every piece of Chocolate, 











TRAVELLERS’ AID SOCIETY, 
3 Baker Street, London, W. 


Patron: H.M. Queen Alexandra. 
President : The Lady Frances Balfour. 


£3,000 URGENTLY NEEDED. Tho Travellers’ Aid Society 
is unexpectedly faced with the necessity of raising the above 
sum in order to provide for the purchase of the premises 
occupied by them since 1896. The impossibility of finding 
other accommodation and the importance of not changing an 
address known all over the world as the centre of Travellers’ 
Aid work render purchase inevitable. 

Any contributions will be most 
BRADDON, Esq., Hon. Treas., 
T.AS., 3 Baker Street, W. 





gratefully roceived by J. B. 
“or by the »E¢ ‘RETARY, 


THF “SPECTATOR.” 
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CoMPANIES, 
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Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is. 4d 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
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HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTH 
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NATIONALIZATION 
— Ke Cmeunsr es 


HE theorists ¢4zxk that Nationalization would benefit 
the country. They ¢Azzk it would work smoothly. 
They ¢Aznxé it would increase the output of coal. They 
are most anxious to discover whether their theories are 
correct. Let them start by Nationalizing their own 
properties and effects and seeing what happens. 


We cannot afford to ruin 
Britain in order to prove 
that a Fabian may be a fool. 


\ HILST Theorists Think, the Public Awows that the profits of all 
private enterprises taken over by the State have automatically 
become losses. 

The Coal Industry, directed by men who have devoted their lives to 
its process, is a great national asset. It imposes no responsibility upon 
the taxpayer, but by its enormous contributions to the sum of taxation 
materially lifts the burden from the professional, the middle, and the 
poorer classes. 

Nationalized Mines would within a few years become a_ liability, 
as every other nationalized service has done. Nationalization means that 
the mines would be everybody’s business, and everybody's business is 
nobody’s business, and the cost of production and the price of coal 

ruld inevitably rise. 
The Theorists say that if the Mines and other Industries are 
nationalized, the profits of those concerns will be turned over to the State. 


a what guarantee will they give to 
e Public that there will be any profits ? 


a Coal Owners (the Investing British Public) have nothing to hide 

They are prepared to give every publicity to their accounts and 
to share with the miners the fair profits of their business. 

That is as just an offer as any Industry has ever made. They 
demand in the interests of the Nation that they should control their 
own business like everyone else. Under their expert direction output 
will increase and prices will be reduced. 


Under expert control the consumer benefits; under 


A ae 





St. James's. ~ 
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THIRD EDITION_PRINTING 





THE ROMAN MiISCHIEF- 


—_____ 





MAKER 


By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD. 


Verdict of the Spectator. 


** Every one knows, except perhaps Mr. Montagu, | 
that the Turks have no intention of doing to the | 
Armenians or Greeks as they would be done by, 
so that the principle of religious toleration does not | 
apply at all to the Turkish settlement, which is 
left to politicians and financiers. But the case of 


the Roman Catholics, in Ireland and elsewhere, is 


| essentially as immoral and detestable as that which 
Pascal denounced. Thus, Liguori says that ‘a 
| man may equivocate (or, as we should say, lie) and 
‘confirm the equivocation with an oath for a just 
cause. Ajust cause is defined as “‘ any honest end 


which has for its purpose the preservation of good 
things for the spirit or useful things for the body ”’’ 


not so well understood by Protestants, and we are |—and he gives as an example of a just cause ‘ the 


glad that the matter has been clearly explained 
by Mr. Stutfield in his able and important book. 
Nothing came as a greater surprise to the ordinary 
British Protestant than to find the Roman Catholic 


his enemies. 
clearly why this is and must be so. Here in Eng- 
land, where the Roman Catholics are a 
minority, 
with their religion the sound English traditions of 
liberty, we see the Roman Catholic Church at its 


best, and we hear so little of its ancient and all- | 


embracing claims to omnipotence that we assume 
unconsciously that it has learned wisdom in the 
course of the ages. . . . Protestants, who cannot 
understand how the Roman clergy exercise 
absolute a sway over their flocks, should read Mr. 
Stutfield’s chapte rs on the Roman priest as spirituc al | 
director and confessor, . . . Liguori’s teaching is 


so 


Price 7s. 


Ready Shortly 





good of the Church.’ 
Irish priest, for example, might perjure himself in 
the witness-box ‘ for the good of the Church,’ and 
fortify his conscience by referring to Liguori. 
Church ranged in the Great War on the side of 
.«e Now Mr. Stutfield’s book explains | 


‘bound to fulfil the contract.’ 


It is easy to see how an 


The 
learned Doctor declares that ‘a man swearing with 
the mind of swearing but without the intention of 


binding himself is not bound to observe his oath,’ 
small ¥ 
and where most of them have inherited | 


A person who makes a contract with the intention 
of contracting but not of binding himself is not 
‘A man who seduces 
a woman under a feigned promise of marriage, 
confirmed by an oath, need not keep his promise 
if he notably exceeds her in nobility or wealth and 
‘she is aware of the fact.’ Mr. Stutfield gives other 


and far worse examples of this abominable casuistry 
which the Roman Church officially recognizes and 
, 

| honours. 


. We have felt it our duty to call atten- 
| tion to an : hemes and instructive book.’’—The 
|SpecTATOR, Whole Page Review (March 6th,1920). 


6d. net. 


Order Earl 


POLITICIANS on the WARPATH 


By L. J. 


MAXSE 


(Editor of the National Review). 


(Four Lectures recently delivered at the Caxton Hall, Westminster.) 


Could the Great War have been prevented ? 


I. 

II. Dangerous Moments of the Great War. 
III. Amateur Strategists on the War Path. 
IV. The Great Peace Fiasco. 


- 


Price 2s. 


_— 


NATIONAL REVIEW OFFICE, 43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’, LONDON, S.W.1. 


6d. net. 
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MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 


will hold the following important 


SALES BY 


at their Large Galleries, 34 & 35 


AUCTION 


New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


Each Sale may be viewed from Friday, March 19th, up to the Morning of Sale. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 23rd, at 2.30 p.m. 

TWENTY-SIX ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS and 
EIGHT FIFTEENTH-CENTURY BOOKS, printed on VEL- 
LUM from the Collection of HENRY YATES THOMPSON, 
Esq., of 19 Portman Square, W. 1. 

The FOURTEEN ENGLISH MANUSCRIPTS include such 
famous works as the Life and Miracles of St. Cuthbert, the 
Carrow Psalter, the Salvin Horae, the Psalter of John of Gaunt, 
and the Horae of Elizabeth cf York, wife of Henry VIT. Also 
one of the only three known bindings executed at Winchester 
during the Twelfth Century, and a superb Thirteenth-Century 
Manuscript of the Apocalypse. 

The SEVEN FRENCH MANUSCRIPTS include four noble 
volumes from the Library of Jean, Duc de Berri, one of the 
greatest of medieval bibliophiles, with others that belonged | 
to Prigent de Coétivy, René of Lorraine, Louis of Anjou, Bastard | 
of Maine, and Antoine Grand Bastard of Burgundy. 

The FIVE ITALIAN MANUSCRIPTS include a remarkable 
Psalter of Paduan Origin, ec. 1300; the Gospel Book of Pope 
Pius 1I.; the Psalter of Cosimo dei Medici, Pater Patriae ; | 
the Breviary of Duke Hercules of Ferrara, and the Horae of | 
Dionora, Duchess of Urbino. | 

The EIGHT PRINTED BOOKS—all vellum 
from 1456 to 1493, and include two books from the press of 
Fust and Schoeffer, Mainz; a magnificently illuminated | 
Pliny, Venice, 1472; first editions of Valturius De re Militari; | 
Verona, 1472; and Ulm, 1482; | 
and two lavishly decorated historical works published by 
Verard, 

Plain Catalogues, price One Shilling, and Tlustrated Cata- 
logues, containing 50 plates, price One Guinea, may be had of 
the Mr. Lathrop C. Harper, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 

On TUESDAY, MARCH 23rd, immediately after the Sale | 
of the Yates Thompson Manuscripts, a REMARKABLE | 
VOLUME OF SHAKESPEAREANA, the property of R. F. 
Burton, Esq., of Longner Hall, near Shrewsbury, containing : 
“PASSIONATE PILGRIM,’ 1599; W. Shakespeare's 
“LUCRECE,” 1600: ‘Thomas Middleton's “GHOST OF 
LUCRECE,” 1600; KE. ©. “EMARICDULFE.” 1595, and 
William Shakespeare's “VENUS & ADONIS,” 1599. 

Ilustrated Catalogues may be had as above, price 2s. 6d. 


1 


eacn, 





copies date | 


Ptolemy, Cosmographia, 


Auctioneers, and of 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24th, at 1 p.m. 
OIL PAINTINGS from Purley Park, near Reading, the pro- | 


perty of the Trustees of the late Major Storer, comprising 
examples of the Italian, French, Dutch, and English Schools, 
and including a fine flower piece by Van Huysum; an inter- 
esting Eecklout;: a portrait of a lady, a portrait of Admiral 
Keppel, and a portrait of William, 4th Earl Fitzwilliam by Sir | 
Joshua Reynolds; a portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Storer by Sir | 
Thomas Lawrence, etc. | 

| 

| 

| 


Also two superb portraits of Charles T. and Henrietta Maria, 
a Landscape by Ruisdae!, and a small genre picture by Van 
| ae . e et ao 
Mieris, the property of the Right Hon. Lord Braye. A Madonna 


a hil 7 - ° >s 
and Child by an Early Flemish Master, and three other Pictures | 


of the Netherlandish School, a Child's Head by Van Dyck, 
and two other pictures of the Flemish School, the property of 
Mrs. Best; two portraits by Sir H. Raeburn, the property of 
C. H. Holme, Esq.; with other important pictures, the pro- 
perty of Lord Cranworth, Sir Thomas Buxton, Bt., ete. 

Illustrated Catalogues, price 2s. 6d., may be had as above. 
Plain Catalogues may also be had. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 25th, at 1 p.m. 
A remarkable Collection of DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS, 
the property of THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, K.C., 


including fine specimens by Simone Martini, Correggio, Luini, 


| Canaletto, Guardi, and other Italian Masters ; a superb Poussin, 


and a series by Boucher; two drawings traditionally assigned 
to Holbein, others by Rubens and Van Dyck and four by Rem- 
brandt, one of them taking rank among the most important 
drawings of the master’s later period. Also interesting drawings 
by H. P. Bonington, J. Constable, J. 8. Cotman, J. Downman, 
W. Hogarth, J. Hoppner, Sir T. Lawrence, Sir J. Millais, C. 
Morland, Alfred Stevens, J. M. Whistler, Sir David Wilkie, 
Richard Wilson, and other MASTERS OF THE ENGLISH 
SCHOOL, the property of J. P. HESELTINE, Esq., 196 
Queen’s Gate, S.W. 

Illustrated Catalogues, containing 48 plates, price 
also plain copies, may be had as above. 


% 


6d., 


FRIDAY, MARCH 26th, at 1 p.m. 
WORKS OF ART, including very important Italian Bronzes 
by or attributed Donatello, Verrochio, Riccio, Jacopo 
Sansovino, Ciovanni da Bologna, Domenico Beccafumi, ete. 
Terra-cottas by Desiderio da Settignano, Luca della Robbia, 
and the follower of Donatello known as “ The Master of tho 
Naughty Child”; carved wood figures of the North Italian, 
South German, and Tyrelese Schools; Italian Majolica, in- 
cluding a dish by Orazio Fontana; Rhodian, Spanish, Rouen, 
and Delft pottery, Meissen and Berlin Porcelain; a Limoges 
Oriental Rugs, 


Lo 


enamel plaque by Pierre Reymond, 1562 ; 
ete., the property of Mrs. Best (formerly known as the Zeiss 
collection). 

A cabinet with paintings by Teniers, a remarkable stained 
glass window in five panels, with portraits of Henry VIL. and 
Elizabeth of York, three fine pieces of tapestry, c. 1600-1700; 


| an English silver-gilt porringer, cover and tazza, 1656-7; and 


a Charles IT. silver-gilt cup and cover, 1678; a few pieces of 
fine English i8th-Century porcelain, furniture, ete., the property 
of the Right Hon. Lord Braye. 

Also two tapestry maps from the Sheldon looms — the earliest 
established in England—the property of H. Birkbeck, Esq., 
Westacre, Swaffham, Norfolk; a larg 
table with top of Breccia marble, the property of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, K.G. A bronze by BENVENUTO CELLINI, 
another attributed to Bartolomeo Bellano, the property 
T. Godivey, Esq.; Italian Renaissance furniture, the pro- 
and old English furniture, tho 


and important gallery 


and 
of A. 
perty of the Earl of Leicester ; 
property of the Dowager Lady Tankerville. 

Tilustrated Catalogues, containing 24 plates, price 7s. 6d, 


also plain copies, may be had as above. 
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DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR D. 
JOURNAL of KNOWLEDGE NET, 


Edited by A. S. RUSSELL. M.0, D.Sc. 





q DISCOVERY is a new journal for thinking men and women 
—for the intelligently curious who wish to hear what 
experts have done or are doing both in the sciences and 
the humanities. 


g¢ The articles are written by authorities, but they write, 
not in the language of their specialism, but in that simpler 
language which plain men do_ understand—namely, 
English. 


g All the chief subjects in which investigations are being 
pursued will be dealt with in turn, and treated in such a 
way as to make clear the interesting features in the dis- 
coveries with which they deal. 


g DISCOVERY has the active support of the principal 
Learned Societies and Educational Associations, the 
Trustees being Sir J. J. Taomson, O.M., P.R.S., Sir F. G 
Kenyon, K.C.B., P.B.A., Prof. A. C. Sewarp, Sc.D., 
F.R.S., Prof. R. S. Conway, Litt.D., F.B.A. 


No. 1. JANUARY. 4th Impression. 
No. 2. FEBRUARY. 2nd Impression. 
No. 3. MARCH. Jast Published. 


DISCOVERY can be obtained through all newsagents and 
booksellers, price 6d. nel; by post, 74d, Annual Subscription. 
6s. ; by post, 7s, 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., LONDON, W.1. 


Messrs, METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you will 
receive reqularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


SOCIAL THEORY 
By G. D. H. COLE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
An attempt to set out in a clear and easily intelligible form 
the new ideas in relation to Social Theory which are steadily 
gaining adherents. 


COAL MINING AND THE COAL MINER 
By H. F. BULMAN, M.I.Min.E., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F'.G.8. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

This book deals with those aspects of the coal mining industry 
which are attracting public attention—the labour employed, 
disputes, wages, profits, and the relations between miners and 
their employers. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


PILATE GAVE SENTENCE 
By C. M. CRESSWELL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Just published. 
This is a very moving and imaginative reconstruction of life 
in Jerusalem during the few days before and after the trial 
and crucifixion of Christ. The central Figure of the Tragedy 
is never seen although once is heard. 











Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 
HOW THEY DID IT Gerald O'Donovan 
Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
WELL-TO-DO ARTHUR W. Pett Ridge 
CALL MR. FORTUNE H. C. Bailey 
LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY Ciara Turnbull 
DAD Albert Payson Terhune 
RED AND BLACK Grace S. Richmond 
ROAST BEEF MEDIUM Edna Ferber 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
THE GODS OF MARS Edgar Rice Burroughs 
Author of the “ Tarzan” Books 
TYOPA Ernest Glanville 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 





A. & C. BLACK’S 
_ First Spring List. 


—. 





THE SALONIKA FRONT. 


Painted by WILLIAM T. WOOD, R.W5S. Described } 

C ptain A. J. MANN, R.A.F. With 32 full-page ihe. 
trations in colour and 8 in black-and-white ; also q sketch 
map. Square demy 8vo, cloth. Price 25s, net, 





OUR ITALIAN FRONT. 
Painted by Captsin MARTIN HARDIE, ARE pp 
scribed by H. WARNER ALLEN. With 50 full-page 
illustrations in colour and asketch map. Square demy Bie 

cloth, Price 253, net’ 

BUCKS AND BERKS. 

Painted by SUTTON PALMER. Described by Gg, F 
MITTON. With 60 full-page illustrations in colour and , 
sketch map. Square demy 8vo, cloth. Price 258, noi 








es 











THE COCKPIT OF EUROPE. 
By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. Containing 32 full-page 
illustrations in colour and asketch map. Square demy 8yo 
cloth Price 20s. net. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY 
OF BOTANY. 


By R. J. HARVEY-GIBSON, M.A., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Botany in the University of Liverpool. Demy 8vo, oloth, 
Price 12s, 64, not 


A ST. ANDREWS TREASURY OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE. 


Selected, arranged, and edited by Mrs. ALEXANDER 
LAWSON and ALEXANDER LAWSON, &.A., Hon. 
D.D., Berry Professor of English Literature in the Uni. 
versity of St. Andrews. Post 8vo,cloth. Price 76, 6d, not. 














MEDIEVAL MEDICINE. 
By JAMES J. WALSH. Crown 8vo, cloth. With 8 full. 
page illustrations. Price 7s. 64. net 


A PRIMER OF SOCIALISM. 
By THOMAS KIRKUP. Third edition, revised and parily 
rewritten by EDWARD R. PEASE. Crown Svo. 
Trico 2s. 6d, net. 








A. & C. BLACK, Ltd., Scho Square, London, W.1. 


SS” 





LONDON DOCK CHARGES ON GOODS. 
With Regulations, Explanations, American Import Rates, 
Analysis of Services and Maximum Rates. By LESLIE 
F. SMITH. 258, net 
THE LAW RELATING TO THE RECONSTRUCTION 
AND AMALGAMATION OF JOINT STOCK COM. 


PANIES. 
With Forms and Precedents. By PAUL IF’. SIMONSON, 
M.A., Barristor-at-Law. 16s, net. 


THE DEBENTURE AND DEBENTURES sTOCK 


HOLDERS’ LEGAL HANDBOOK. 
With en Appendix containing Forms. By PAUL F. 
SIMONSON, M.A Bs. net. 


INSURANCE LAW. 
A Practical Study of Principles in Marine, Fire, Life, and 
Accident Business. By SANFORD D. COLE, Solicitor. 


6s. not 
THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF PRECIS-WRITING 
By J. P. EARNSHAW, F.C.LS. 3s. 6d. net. 


BRITAIN’ OVERSEA TRADE. 
A Retrospective and Prospective Glance, with a Chart 
showing Imports and Exports from 1701. By W. HL 
HOOKER. 3s, net 


INCOME TAX. 
How to avoid Overcharges and obtain Repayments. Second 
Edition. By A. D. MACMILLAN, formerly Surveyor 0! 
Taxes. 1s. 6d. net 





EFFINGHAM WILSON, 54 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Life of William Booth, the Founder 


of ihe Salvation Army. 
By HAROLD BEGBIE. With three Photogravures and 
numerous other Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


£2 23. net. 


Through Deserts and Oases of 
Central Asia. 


By Miss ELLA SYKES, F.R.G.S., and Brigadier-General 
Sir PERCY SYKES, K.C.LE., C.B., C.M.G. With Illus- 
trations and Maps. 8vo. 21s. net. 

The Daily Mail: “If you want to escape for a little while 
irom English spring weather and the pressure of world problems, 
take up Miss Ella Sykes’s ‘ Through Deserts and Oases of 
Central Asia,’ and let her guide you over the Pamirs to ancient 
cities like Yarkand, among Chinese women who have kept 
the same fashions in dress for a thousand years, among the 
Kirghiz who buy their wives for {35 apiece, through all mauner 
of wonderful scenery and among many strange peoples untouched 
by Western civilization.”’ 





SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND. 
The Economic Consequences of 


the Peace. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. &s. Gd. net, 


International Economie and 
Financial Problems. 


By Dr. G. VISSERING, President of ‘‘ The Netherlands 
Bank.” 4to. Sewed. 4s. net. 


: . . 
Thomas Hardy’s Works. 
Uniform Edition, 24 Vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 6s. 
net each. 
Pocket Edition. 23 Vols. Fcap. 8vo, with Full Gilt 
Backs and Gilt Tops. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; Limp Leather, 
6s. ret each. 
The Wessex Edition, 22 Vols., with Preface, Notes’ 
Frontispiece, and Map in each Vol. Cloth extra, 8vo 
73. 6d. net each. 








The Stones and Story of Jesus 
Chapel, Cambridge. 


Traced and Told by IRIS and GERDA MORGAN. With 
nine full-page Illustrations and two Plans, Edition 
limited to 500 copies. 4to. 21s. net. 

Cambridge Review : ‘‘ The story lends itself to a somewhat 
‘omantic treatment, and in that spirit is it told. As a record 
ithe work is to be commended for its accuracy.” 

(BOWES AND BOWES, CAMBRIDGE,) 


The Temple. 

By LYMAN ABBOTT. Globe 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 
The New Opportunity of the 
Church. 


By ROBERT E. SPEER. Pott 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





— 


SCHOOLBOYS AND EXILES 


Poems by GODFREY ELTON. 
3s. Gd. 

“And to his golden heather-scented air Mr. Elton adds a 
poignancy sometimes, as in ‘News’ and ‘Lugete O Veneres 
Cupidinesque’ (too beautiful to be quoted from), which is one 
of the rare things in poetry.”’—Oxford Magazine. 





“ : ‘ . 
. @ little bit of real schoolboy feeling.’’—Times. 


. . 


“ 


. +. ‘Return’ is a notable achievement of adventurous 
Vv sion,” —Mazchester Guardian, 





GEORGE ALLEN and UNWIN, LTD., 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 





THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 


READY MARCH 18th. 


MOUNTAIN MEMORIES 


A Pilgrimage of Romance 


By Sir MARTIN CONWAY, M.P., Litt.D., V.-Pres. 
§.A., V.-Pres. R.G.S, ete. 


All the explorations among the mountains of the world 
made by Sir Martin Conway during his years of climbing 
are here described in one delightful book; delightful from 
every point of view—travel, description, mountaineering, 
side-thoughts, rippling humour, quiet philosophy, and 
added to all a series of black-and-white reproductions 
that add grace to an already fascinating book. 
With 16 Plates, Cloth. 21s. net. 








WITH tne “DIE-HARDS” 
IN SIBERIA 


By Colonel JOHN WARD, C.B., C.M.G., M.P. 
A straightforward, manly book dealing with the adventures 
of the 25th Battalion of the Middlesex Regiment in Siberia, 
Will throw light on much that has been obscure in the stor) 
of Admiral Koltchak’s fight with Bolshevism. 


With 8 Plates. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net, 





BEFORE THE WAR 
By VISCOUNT HALDANE. 78. 6d. uct 
INDISCRETIONS OF 
THE NAVAL CENSOR 


By Rear-Admiral SIR DOUGLAS BROWNRIGG, 
Bart. With 12 Plates. 12s. 6d. net 





Brilliant Fiction 


THE PROPHETIC 
MARRIAGE 


By WARWICK DEEPING. 73. 6d. net. 
Mr. Deeping deals with many problems of to-day, which 
we all have to face. His characters are alive, brimful of 
human nature, and they Jive the problems. 

“A well-written and well-conceived character sketch of 
a youthful idealist.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


THE ANCIENT ALLAN 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 8 Plates. 


8s. 6d. net. 





“ A yarn worth reading, for here Sir Rider Haggard is 
in as good form as ever he was, when both he and Allan 
No one living can tell 


Quatermain were younger. . . g cal 
such a tale with a greater dexterity and zest than Sir Rider. 


—Punch, 


“A wonderful flight of fancy vividly and picturesquely 





told.”—Daily Graphic. 


THOSE WHO SMILED 


By PERCEVAL GIBBON. 7s. 6d. net. 


A PLACE in tHe WORLD 


By J. HASTINGS TURNER. 7s. 6d. net. 
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JOHN LANE’S 


es 


NEW BOOKS| 





JOHN ZOFFANY, R.A.: 


and Works. 
By LADY VICTORIA MANNERS ond Dr. G. C. WILLIAM- 


SON. With numerous Illustrations in Colour, Photogravure, 
and Half-tone. Demy 4te. Limited to 500 copies. 
£7 Ts. net. 
This volume will without doubt be the art book of the year. 
Neither pains nor cost have been spared to make it complete. 
Important features are the numerous large-size colour repro- 
ductions and gravure plates, and the invaluable appendices. 


EPSTEIN. 


By BERNARD VAN DIEREN. 


ductions in collotype of his Sculptures, 


His Life 


Tllust rated with 50 repro- 
Demy 4to. 
£2 2s. net. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JEAN- 
BAPTISTE CARRIER 


(People’s Representative to the Convention) during his 
Mission in Brittany, 1793-1794. Collected, Translated, and 
Annotated by E. H. CARRIER, M.A., M.Se., F.R.Hist.s. 
Demy $Svo. 16s, net. 


TALES RETAILED OF 


CELEBRITIES AND OTHERS. 


By SIR WARREN HASTINGS DOYLY. With Portrait 
of Author. Demy 8vo. Ts. 6d, net. 
* A thoroughly enjoyable volume.”’—Daily Graphic. 


THE IDOLATRY OF SCIENCE. 


By The Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE, Author of “ Vivi- 


section,” ‘* Memories,” &e. Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. nict. 


THE UNSOLVED RIDDLE OF 
SOCIAL JUSTICE. 


By Professor STEPHEN LEACOCK, Ph.D., Lit.D., 
of © Essays and Literary Studies,” &e. Crown 8vo, 
THE SQUADROON. 


By ARDERN BEAMAN, Author of “ Travels without 
Baedeker.’ Crown 8vo. 8s. Gd. net. 


Author 
5s. net. 











ESSENTIALS IN ART. 


=~ 
By Professor OSVALD SIREN, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. iy, 

numerous Illustrations. "12s $. 64. net. 

Professor Osvald Sirén, of Stockholm, is one of the few 
present- -day art critics who have attained a world-wide re sins 
tion, and it ~ therefore, be confidently predicted that this 
new volume by Professor Sirén will be much read and talked of 
in artistic circles, 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 
The Drawings of BERNARD MENINSKY. With Letty. 
press by JAN GORDON. Demy 4to. 18s. ne 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF Sip 
HIRAM S. MAXIM. 


By P. F. MOTTELAY, Author of “ Tho Bibliographical 
History of Electricity and Magnetism,’ &c. With 

Introduction by the Right Hon. LORD ee ~ KCB, 
¥.R.S. With Ilusirations. Crown 8vo. S. 6d. net 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD AND 
HER SURROUNDINGS. 


By CONSTANCE HiLL. With numerous Illustrations by 

ELLEN C. HILL, Dem iy Svo. £1 18, nv 
SHAKSPERE’S HANDWRITING. 

By SIR GEORGE GREENWOOD. Stiff Peper Board 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 2s. net 
ADVENTURES in INTERVIEWING 

By ISAAC F. MARCGOSSON. With numerous Illustrations 

from portraits, &. Demy 8vo. 16s, net 
FOUR MONTHS IN ITALY IN 
WAR-TIME. 


an 


By BEATRICE THOMPSON. Crown Svo. Bs. ne 
WARD TALES. 
By E. CHIVERS DAVIES. Crown Svo. Bs, net. 


A PRISONER IN TURKEY. 
By JOHN STILL, Author of “ Poems in Captivity,” & 


Crown Svo. &s, net 





THE HOUSE OF BALTAZAR. 


2nd Large Edition in the Press. 


“ An entertaining story, very ingeniously contrived. 
His abrupt changes of front, his glowing energy, his eager, impetuous heart, and his superb 
saieeiadle for work make him a siciadl lovable figure, °— Dai i ew th. 


character drawing. 


=~ ---—— - - ~~ ~----- +--+ +--+ - -- - 


THE PREVENTIVE MAN. 
By G. V. McFADDEN, | 7s. net. 


SHUTTERED DOORS. 
_ By Mrs, WILLIAM HICKS BEACH. 


BY ANATOLE FRANCE 


THE BRIDE OF CORINTH, 


and other Plays. 
Trans anslatod by EMILIE & WILFRID JACKSON. 1. 6d. net 


7s. net. 








By W. J. LOCKE 
7s. net. 


« « « In John Baltazar there is real and original 


RACHEL FITZPATRICK. 

By LADY POORE. 7s, net, 
THE WATCH-DOG OF THE 
CROWN. 


By JOHN KNIPE. 7s. net. 


NOVELS BY HARRY LEON WILSON 


RUGGLES OF RED GAP. 


New Edition. 


POETRY 


SONGS OF THE DEAD. 


By MARGARET NAPIER. With an Introduction by 


Sow Canes. 3. 08. net. | ope RABY WELEN FORBES. Demy Sve. gs. net. 
THE WISDOM OF AKHNATON. POEMS. 
By A. E. GRANTHAM. Crown Svo. 6s. net. | By IRIS TREE. Demy Svo. 5f. . 
—————- sia elie ciate ccs 
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THE SAGA OF THE SEVENTH 
DIVISION. 


Strand, ‘u the County of Middlesex, Saturday, March 13th, 102 20, 











6s. net. 


SOMEWHERE IN RED GAP. 6s, net, 


